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yy IS illuminating to learn that the so-called luxury 
* taxes first tried out in France are pronounced to be 
a failure. As far back as the first of the year it was 
claimed that the French luxury taxes 
which were planned to produce $145,- 
000,000 had produced only $22,500.- 
000. In England, we believe that the 
law never got any farther than to be proposed in 
council. 


A Good Thing 
to Discontinue. 


We have our own luxury tax law which was 
hardly in operation before legislators were giving as 
surances that it would be repealed. 

The great difficulty with any law, or system of 
taxation, is the necessity of applying its provisions 
without discrimination. To arbitrarily say that an 
article costing a predetermined price is a necessity, but 
any price above that constitutes a luxury, merely serves 
to place a premium on low-priced merchandise, and a 
penalty on better goods. 

Whether the material is in the way of wearing 
apparel, household furnishing, or if the thing taxed 
constitutes merely a business convenience, it is prac- 
tically impossible to separate luxuries from necessities. 
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A Pullman car and a good night’s rest is not 4 
luxury, it is an absolute necessity, yet there are people 
who would call it a luxury because a day coach will 
carry one just as far and just as quick. A silver spoon 
holds no more than a tin one, both serve the same pur- 
pose and both are necessities, irrespective of cost. 

The subject of taxes of any kind is a sore subjeci, 
but when the administration of the law creates a pal- 
pable discrimination the sense of grievance is all the 
more exaggerated. One of the first things to expunge 
from our taxation laws is the clause which makes 


necessities into taxable luxuries on a price basis. 


W* HAVE seen the American business man, par- 
ticularly the American manufacturer, swell with 
satisfaction at the prospect of the world coming to the 
United States market for its sup- 
plies, “an unprecedented era of 
prosperity is imniinent, all the world 
needs our goods.” But there are 
two sides to every question, and the 
other side of the question is that all of the world needs 
our money, and every producing country on the face of 
the glcbe is sitting up nights scheming how best to sell 


The Danger of 
Extraordinary 
Costs. 





NEW YORK BUYERS SEE PAGE 8:. 








its manufactures in the American market, or in their 
own markets to American consumers. 


EKuroyean debts to America cannot be discharged 
by sending our goods to Europe. Their debts to us 
can be reduced only by our consumption of their com- 


modities and raw supplies. Already we see evidences 
of the activity of European commercial departments 
to promote our knowledge of what Europe will soon 
have to offer. 

We are in for a strenuous campaign of interna- 
tional competition. Foreign exhibitions in this country 
will vie with exhibitions of local products. The Amer- 
ican dollar is the biggest purchasing unit in the world 
to-day. We would do well to watch, and the American 
mechanic would do well to watch, that the cost of pro- 
duction in this country should not reach such limits 
that, as compared with the cost of American merchan- 
dise, European merchandise even with duty added will 
find America an easy market. 


N! )BODY is any longer apprehensive of a sudden 
and heavy slump of merchandise prices, for it has 
been demonstrated that in most lines the demand ex- 
It is as true of 
The Old Order upholsteries as of the most staple 
Changeth. 


ceeds the supply. 


lines of general consumption. The 
closing of the month recorded un- 
precedentedly high prices ruling for raw silks in the 
Yokohama and New York markets. 

Reports from the industrial centers indicate that 
the demand for labor is increasing to the extent that 
there is more of a continued shortage than of 
underemployment. In fact, there are an increasing 
number of mills unable to reach capacity because of 
inability to get enough help. In many places, the labor 
Notwith- 
standing that weavers and other workers in the mills 


secured is of the most incompetent kind. 


have had their wages advanced as much as 20 per cent., 
and in many mills a forty-eight-hour week has been 
granted, the labor situation is far from being stabilized. 
There is a continuous cropping out of rumors that 
there will be additional demands for more wages and 
even of a forty-four-hour week. 

The reduction of hours in the workday has ma- 
terially reduced production and increased cost. In 
some mills effort is made to relieve the situation by 
overtime, and it seems now that unless there is recourse 
to double shifts both the throwing and weaving mills 
are going to be hard put to get a satisfactory output. 
The double shift will undoubtedly be tried out. 

All of the conditions prevailing in the industry are 
making prices high and production less. Yet, in spite 
of all, it seems that the retailers are looking for a 
crumpling of prices. While the retailers have acted 
upon this belief and kept out of the market, the jobbers 
have been forging ahead, doing business that has almost 


bared their shelves. Still the retailer, like the boy who 
whistles through the dark woods to keep up courage, 
is buoying himself with the belief that there is nothing 
to fear from the shortage of stocks scare, and that he 
will find plenty of merchandise awaiting him when he 
comes to market. From present indications, when the 
retailer comes in to buy, he will find himself cut off by 
the shortage of gcods and that he has been foolish to 
think the market would break. 

The old order changeth. There has been quite a 
complete revulsion of the things that obtain in market 
buying. Old ideas have been discarded and new 
methods, new ideals, new responsibilities have sup- 
planted the old order. 

The buyer used to believe and act upon the idea 
that there was always plenty of merchandise to go 
around, and that price was always a subject open to 
argument. There were days when dickering was an 
accepted phase of buying and selling. Nothing was so 
unstable as price. The days have gone by when the 
seller said to the buyer “the price is so-and-so,” and 
then whispered “to you we will make it .. . etc.” 
To-day a price is a price, the same to one buyer as to 
the other. Dickering is no longer fashionable, or good 
business. Direct to the point, man to man business 
methods now obtain. 

Buyers now coming into market may learn that 
one of the most promising features of the entire 
industry to-day is the more general adoption of busi- 
ness methods where quotations are really quotations 
and where the whispered aside and the verbal sparring 
have been forever passed into the discard. 


KEEP WORKING AND WORK TOGETHER 


ROSPERITY and plenty to 

an extent such as even Amer- 
ica has never dreamed of ‘are 
awaiting us with outstretched 
arms. To enjoy them we have 
only to go steadily forward to 
meet them. If ever there was a 
time when rich rewards awaited 

the producer now is the time. 

“The shelves of the world are bare.” 

The world needs goods as it has not needed 
them in many, many years. 

Move on. Keep step. Keep going. And pull 
your share of the load. 

Work together. Therein lies the magic of it 
all. 

So long as labor and capital are fully em:ployed 
in this country and their earning power is allowed 
full sway there will be ample purchasing power 
for all we can produce. 

The wise thing, the prosperous thing, the real 
thing for American commerce and industry to- 
day is to “Now Do Business.” 
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AN ARTISTIC PRESENTATION OF DECORATIVE STOCK 


In the showroom of the W. E. Browne Decorating Co. See description on page 49. 
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STAGE SETTING FOR ‘“‘THE FORBIDDEN CITY’? 


Norma Talmadge Studios. Sce page 59. 














PLAN FOR EXPRESSING COLOR THOUGHT 


HERE is a decided demand for a 

color card as a means of furnish- 

ing the decorative trades with a 
plan for expressing color thought. 

The silk men organized an associa- 
tion some few years ago to prepare a card 
that would establish definitely certain 
names for certain colors and to confine 
themselves in designating color to the 

names in this vocabulary. The card has been of great 
service and when a ribbon or silk buyer asks for an 
“American Beauty Red” or a “Regimental Blue,” one 
knows definitely what is wanted. 

To-day in the upholstery trade. there is no 
standard. While the card of the silk trade has one 
hundred and 
twenty varieties 
of color, it doesn’t 
cover everything 
imaginable, but if 
a buyer wants 
something that is 
a little darker 
than a reseda and 
a little lighter 
than myrtle, by so 
expressing him - 
self he conveys a 
thought that the 
color card defi- 
nitely fixes. 

For the silk 
trade, the silk 
card arrangement 
is all right, but if 
a color chart is to 
be of value in the 
decorative trade, 
it should be ar- 
ranged like the 
keys of a piano in 
sequential rela - 
tionship. 

If a card was 
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“It is folly to attempt to define a composition in color without the use of a 
sample card and vocabulary.” 


arranged, as we have indicated in the chart on the fol- 
lowing page, the decorator would be able to not only 
express his color thoughts but determine automatically 
the harmonies of contrast or harmonies of analogy, 
these harmonies being obvious at.a glance. 

In the chart, for example, within the square of the 
red and yellow, we have the harmony of analogy or 
relationship. The contrast being every twelfth square, 
1—12 are in contrast ; 2—14; 3—15 and so on. 

It should be understood that this chart is extended 
out eight squares farther to the right, covering thus 
the bluish greens and the colors between blue and red 
which include violet. 

We have on the top line, the normal colors—red, 
yellow and blue with the intermediate colors—orange, 
green and violet, 
and by adding 
white to these col- 
ors, each in“ the 
same proportions, 
we have the tints. 
So by adding 
black to them and 
carrying out the 
chart above as it 
is carried out be- 
low, we would 
have the shades. 
This is the logical 
way. 

There is no 
effort made to do 
this in the silk 
color card for the 
reason that in 
buying silks or 
ribbons, one 
doesn’t buy them 
with color com- 
binations in mind. 
There isn’t one 
silk man in a hun- 
dred who could 
describe the kind 
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of green he wanted to harmonize scientifically with 
magenta. 

The color card arranged like the notes of a piano, 
could do this automatically. 

Decorators all over the country, retailers, manu- 
facturers’ agents, mill superintendents, etc., need some 
vocabulary by which they can express their thoughts. 
If the trade is willing to stand the expense of such a 
card, it could be prepared, but it would have to be done 
with fabric examples because any effort to print colors 
would fail. 

Inks will fade; furthermore, in the running of the 
press, the first impressions would be heavier than the 
last. Two cards, printed five hundred impressions 
apart, would not match up. 

“I find,” said a large importer recently, “the need 
for a color card grows greater day by day. You know 
a man can say a ‘light rose’ color and mean anything. 
Now the color card for the silk trade has a lot of colors 
that might be regarded as ‘rose’—one is ‘ashes of rose,’ 
another is ‘old rose,’ ‘wild rose,’ ‘laurel pink,’ ‘tea-rose,’ 
‘blossom,’ and even some people might regard ‘coral’ as 
‘rose,’ and if my correspondent had these colors before 
him, he could pick very definitely what he wanted. 

“Some years ago, I would have considered it good 
policy to go to a lot of trouble in discovering just the 
sort of thing this customer wanted from his descrip- 
tion, but to-dav with the cost of labor and all the other 
expenses to consider, we must adopt every possible 
efficiency method. 

“Furthermore, I believe that the customer is ‘not 
always impressed by the trouble I am put to. Fre- 
quently he has been exasperated by what he thinks is 
my stupidity. Moreover, he may be in a hurry, and 
there is still another view to take of the subject—I de- 
plore the tendency to invent new names of colors. 
Some twenty years ago, you may remember, the trade 
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gave all sorts of crazy names to colors; ‘elephant’s 
breath,’ for instance, was a definite color and quite the 
vogue. ‘Alice Blue’ was the color of Alice Roosevelt’s 
bridal gown. ‘Ciel blue,’ ‘Russian blue,’ ‘Cadet blue’— 
the list is endless, and if we are ever to arrive at a 
means of definitely expressing color thought, we should 
limit the vocabulary. 

“The silk men have adopted arbitrarily one hun- 
dred and twenty names, and this ought to be enough. 
It would be absurd for the upholstery men to adopt 
another list. They should stick to the names already 
introduced in the silk trade, and if these names were 
taken up by all trades, the better we would be able to 
understand each other when talking co/or.” 





INTEREST DATES OF LIBERTY LOAN 
BONDS. 
» A HANDY reminder to those who have Liberty 
Loan coupons to deposit, the table given below 
will be of interest. The interest on the Bonds is pay- 
able each year as follows: 


ISSUE INTEREST PAYABLE 
First Liberty Loan Bonds....... June 15, Dec. 15 
Second Liberty Loan Bonds..... May 15, Nov. 15 
Third Liberty Loan Bonds....... March 15, Sept. 15 
Fourth Liberty Loan Bonds...... April 15, Oct. 15 
Fifth Liberty Loan Bonds....... June 15, Dec. 15 


January, February, July and August are, there- 
fore, the only months when no interest matures for 
holders of the entire series of Liberty Loan Bonds. 





WHAT THE HOME SHOULD BE. 


HE following letter came from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Industrial Housing and 
Transportation, and is consequently of particular 
interest : 
Epitor, THE UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR: 

Dear Sir: For some years I have been impressed with the 
necessity for some such activity as that which is now to be 
undertaken by the National Association of Decorative Arts 
and Industries. Surely the home must be more than a place 
of shelter—it must be so planned and so equipped as to satisfy, 
so far as may be, man’s demand for esthetic surroundings; 
it must be made a source of comfort and joy. Moreover, it 
is important that the house not merely conform to the desires 
of the individual but that the individual be educated to desires 
which will require surroundings that are in good taste and 
conducive to the development of a high type of personality. 

The peculiar strains of city life and the monotony of in- 
dustry make it especially important that the house be a place 
of rest, relaxation and broad human satisfaction. We have 
begun to realize the importance of a yard and garden space, 
of shrubbery and vines, in their psychological effect upon the 
occupants of the house. We need to appreciate more fully the 
significance of such matters as lighting, the character of the 
floor coverings and hangings, color and color combinatiors, 
arrangement of rooms and halls, etc., from the standpoint, 
not merely of convenience, but of the unconscious influence 
which they may exert upon health and contentment. 

Very truly yours, 
Epwarp L. ScHAvus, 
Chief, Section of Home’s Registration Section. 
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ADAM, R. & J. 


England, XVIII Century, 
George III, Late Georgian, 
Contemporaries : 


SHERATON 
HEPPLEW HITE 
WEDGWOOD 


Pompeian Classic Influence, 
1765-1790. 


Similar to Late Louis XVI, 
Directoire, and Late American 
Colonial. 





LOUIS XIV, 1643-1714 


Departure from Renaissance 
with interpolated Arabian and 
Moresque style, age of walnut, 
Contemporaries : 


QUEEN ANNE 


XVI CENTURY, 1500-1599 

French, English, Spanish, 

Flemish and late Italian. 

Late Renaissance Period show- 

ing frequently Persian influ- 
ence. 

Age of Oak. 

Portuguese opened East India 

trade. 

English contemporaries : 














CHARLES II HENRY VIII 
ELIZABETH 
AME ; 
J SI Freuch contemporaries : 
WILLIAM AND MARY LOUIS XII 
FRANCIS I 
In England during this period HENRY II 
Dutch and East India imports FRANCIS II 
. CHARLES IX 
strongly influenced the styles. 
gly tyle HENRY III 
HENRY IV 














LITTLE LEC Tees 


NY plan that will expedite the legitimate sale of 
A goods resulting in satisfaction to buyer and 
seller alike is something well worth considering. 

If a buyer, either a trade buyer or consumer buyer, 
gets a thing that doesn’t prove to be exactly what's 
wanted, he is dissatisfied, and no matter what the 
reason, the seller is always blamed for having sold it. 

A satisfied customer makes for 
Good Will; hence if it were possible 
for every salesman, wholesale or re- 
tail, to have a clearly defined under- 
standing of the character and value 
and applicability of .every piece of 
furniture, fabric or design that he 
sells, he would be in a much better 
position to give to his customer real 
service and whatever sales he made 
would stay put and be followed by 
no disappointments. 

When there is an inquiry for a 
style “Eighteenth Century English,” 
few salesmen could pick out the right 
things from stock; if a customer says 
“Louis XIV,” “Louis XV,” or any 
of the better-known styles, he is all 
right but seldom can he go any farther than the most 
elemental knowledge of his subject. It would certainly 
clarify the situation a whole lot if the firm conveyed 
to the salesman all possible information in handy ref- 
erence form. 

Let’s assume, for instance, that the salesman of 
fabrics knows that the pattern is an Adam design; the 
customer asks for it, there it is; possibly the salesman 
knows that the Adam design reflected the spirit of an- 
cient Pompeii, but if the customer should ask for some- 
thing in the Georgian styles or something specifically 
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“If a certain amount of funda- 
mental knowledge was printed on 
the back of the sales ticket, the 
salesman would soon absorb it in 
the mere handling of: the goods.” 


ON THE PERIODS 


a Sheraton room, or a Hepplewhite room, or an Eight- 
eenth Century English room, would the salesman know 
that this same Adam style filled the requirements ? 

Let’s assume that a ticket shows that a pattern is 
Louis XIV; would this knowledge of itself aid the 
salesman if the customer wished something for a 
Charles II or a William and Mary room? 

How many salesmen would 
know that Charles II and William 
and Mary, although English, werz 
contemporaries of Louis XIV and 
closely in sympathy with French art. 

We hear the term Sixteenth 
Century as applied to the style of 
fabric, but has it any significance to 
the salesman if a decorator explains 
that he is doing a Louis XII drawing- 
room or a Francis II, Elizabethan, 
or English, French or Italian Renais- 
sance room? 

In brief, how many salesmen 
hugging to themselves a pride in their 
knowledge of the periods, can really 
apply that knowledge to practical 
demands ? 

How many salesmen, who are familiar with Juuy 
prints, know whether Jouy is a style, design, technique, 
fabric or locality? How many know that the term 
“Jouy” relates to a number of kinds of printing in 
vogue in France in or about Jouy from 1743 through 
to 1810, although the resist method was not fully de- 
veloped till about 1790. Here is a stretch of seventy 
years in which Jouy prints were used. It took in the 
Louis XV, Louis XVI, Directoire, Empire and 
Georgian periods, a very extensive range of decorative 
thought. Would it not help the salesmen if these facts 









were conveyed by a bulletin? Would it not help the 
selling agent in the sale of his goods if the jobber could, 
in turn, place before his salesmen the talking points of 
the pattern, and the decorator, in turn, be served more 
promptly with the things that he specifically wants 
instead of groping through the whole stock? 

Here’s a decorator who wants something for a 
Late Colonial room; the salesman cannot recall any 
pattern Late Colonial, but if he knew the design periods 
he would know that a thing that was Late Georgian or 
Late French would be Late Colonial, because our Eng- 
lish and French contemporaries of 1800 furnished us 
with our. fabric styles. 

There was some originality in our furniture at 
that time and we had a distinct type of American 
Colonial furniture, but our fabrics came from Europe. 
Late Colonial was a term used anywhere between 176C 
and 1820; the Colonial influence did not end with the 
Fourth of July of 1776. 

There is an old saying: “Experience is the best 
teacher,” and if that is a fact, the best way we can 
educate our sales organization is by reiteration. If the 
firm posted a bulletin showing an analysis of the deco- 
rative value of each style of desiga, it would certainly 
economize time. It would save many a sale, moreover, 
that is now lost to the salesman, who, because a thing 
is labeled “Dutch-Eighteenth Century” never shows 1t 
to the customer who asks specifically for “Queen 
Anne.” 

If a certain amount of fundamental knowledge 
were printed on the back of the sales ticket, the sales- 
man would soon absorb it in the mere handling of the 
goods. It would be the kind of education that comes 
from experience. He would get it unconsciously from 
day to day, and it would not only stimulate more intellt- 
gent salesmanship but more satisfactory sales, because 
it would carry with it the stamp of authority. 





INCREASED CAPITAL STOCK. 

HE H. F. Walliser Co., Chicago, have increased 

their capital to $50,000, the increased capitalization 
permitting them to expand their business to take care 
of increasing trade. 

The company’s output consists of an extensive 
line of drapery and upholstery trimmings, and the firm, 
which was organized about four years ago, is officered 
as follows: H. C. Walliser, president; C. O. Walliser, 
vice-president ; R. E. Walliser, secretary-treasurer. 


VERY effective wall treatment is shown at 

James McCreery & Co.’s in colored designs of 
verdure patterns, cut out and appliqued on net. It 
covers a distance of thirty feet. The same idea is car- 
ried out by some decorators, in cut-out cretonne. 





CARRYING COALS TO NEWCASTLE. 


N THE early months of the year when the buyers 

were holding back on orders in expectation of lower 
prices, Thomas Gurry Jr., of the Orinoka Mills, started 
for the other side on the unprecedented mission of 
offering upholstery goods to Europe. 

He found the situation among European buyers 
much the same as the situation here, to-day, with the 
American buyers. 

Europe is bare of all stuffs, excepting cretonnes or 
laces and some silk stuffs ; there is little being produced 
along the line of furniture coverings. 

The trouble is due not alone to the high cost of 
living but to the inability to get weavers. Mr. Gurry 
found no difiiculty in selling goods—taking orders was 
easy. 

His experiences are interesting, inasmuch as the 
Orinoka Mills will go on record as being the first case 
of an American upholstery goods manufacturer selling 
in the European market. 





CUTTING THE H. C. OF L. 


E HAVE had our experiences in this country 

with the amateur furnishers who furnish a whole 
flat with $2 worth of soap boxes, so we can svmpathize 
with the lady whose protest in the London Evening 
Standard took the following form under the title “Our 
Flat :” 


Our little flat is furnished in the very best of taste; 

The flour-bag casement curtains are considered very chaste; 
While the window-boxes, covered with high-art linoleum, 
Make the other dwellers in “The Mansions” enviously dumb. 


The candle-sticks held ginger-beer last week, and there are lots 
Of quaint artistic trifles made of cocoa-tins and pots; 

While what on Sunday (cretonne draped) did duty as a screen, 
On Monday, in the kitchen, as a clothes-horse may be seen. 


The Chesterfield of bricks and hampers covered with a rug, 

Though somewhat hard and knobby, makes the drawing-room 
look snug; 

The armchairs are ensuite, and there are scarcely any traces 

To show the cozy corner is composed of packing cases. 


And at some future date, if we decide to move, we can 
Dispense with the assistance of pantechnicon or van; 
A barrow or a dustcart will be all we need—and that 
Is another great advantage in connection with our flat. 





AN INTRODUCTION PROFFERED. 


ARRODS, LTD., 225 Fifth Avenue, write us ex- 
pressing their willingness to furnish American 
buyers, visiting London, with letters of introduction to 
Harrods’ London buyers of like merchandise. Thev 
express it as their belief that this is one way in which 
the League of Nations can be made a reality. 
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Regulars ist Division Crim- 


son numeral khaki background 
First division in France 
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head blue and brown 
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Biack “A” khaki Second Army Upper part of Army of Occupation 
numeral red. lower part white, *A™ on mner blue circle. Mid- 
kheki background. die circle red, outer blue. Circles 
superim 
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Regulars 2nd Division White 
star blue background Indian 









Pentagon khaki. divided into White numeral. blue White numeral. dive 
five triangles. Divisional lines background, all in red background. 
and border. white. Red outline. outline 












Biue inner circle. Roman num- 
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N the June “Up- 

holsterer” an ar- 
ticle called attention 
to the possibilities of 
using military and 
naval insignia as 
decorations for 
cushions. We pre- 
sent herewith a re- 
production of the 
insignia of army 
corps and division 
symbols, with iden- 
tification and de- 


scriptions. 


eral “IX” design. superimposed 
circle. 
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36th or “Panther” Division, Ne- 

tional Guard of Tex., Ola 

errowheed, khaki-colored “T" 
background. 
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- Téthor “Liberty Bell Division. 
N troops. Blue bell, 






DIVISIONS 





93rd Div. Negro Troops. Red 
hand or blue helmet. blue circle. 





92nd Division. Negro Troops 
Black buffalo on brown bick- 
ground. black outer circle. Vari- 
ous other colors w 





Gist or “Wild West" Division. 
From far Western and Pacific 
Coast States. Greer. fir tree. 
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YOU CAN BE 
FOOLED ONCE! 


A clever and unscrupulous salesman 
can persuade you to purchase goods 
of inferior quality. But in the end, 
if it’s 


STRAW MATTING 


you ll recognize the excellence and 
durability of our product and act ac- 
cordingly. 


THE JOHNSTON CO. 
MILWAUKEE 
WIS. 














THE BEST 
AND CHEAPEST 
IN AMERICA 


Imported and Domestic 
Fabrics Suitable for all 
Purposes 


DONALDSON PRODUCTS 


are designed for durability and style. 
They are as incomparable in this re- 


spect as they are in cheapness. 


F.H. DONALDSON & SON 
UTICA, NEW YORK 
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WE GUARANTEE IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


and that means something in these times. 


Our entire line of COWPER UPHOL- 
Orders 
received this month positively will be 
delivered in time for the coming season. 


STERED FURNITURE is ready. 


COWPER FURNITURE CO. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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WARNING! 








Shoddy trimmings are being 
manufactured in great quan- 
tities and marketed in every 
section. This constitutes 


A DANGER TO THE TRADE 





Reliable buyers will not 
countenance these unscrupu- 
lous manufacturers. Nor will 
they be fooled by apparently 
low prices. Insist upon 








JACKSON’S 
UPHOLSTERY 
TRIMMINGS 


Example 4 








EXAMPLES OF FAULTY ADVERTISING DISPLAY 


See text on opposite page. 








RELATIONSHIP 


DVERTISING copy has long since ceased to -be 
A the haphazard, hit-or-miss production of other 
days. To-day, even the smallest and the newest 
advertiser struggles to create copy which shall be rep- 
resentative and worthy of his business. And ‘the result 
of this universal endeavor towards high-quality adver- 
tising is that the average advertisement is something 
100 per cent. better than its predecessor of even a short 
time ago. 

There are, however, certain copy features which 
still could be improved. One of these is the caption. 
An examination of the advertising pages of the current 
magazines will convince any one that a knowledge of 
how to write a clean cut, 
valuable caption is the 
property of the few rather 
than of the many. And to 
go on, it will be found 
possible to unearth not a 
few but many specimens 
of captions which not only 
are lacking in quality but 
are actually either quite 
useless or even directly 
harmful 


statement which is inter- 
esting in itself and pos- 
sesses the additional at- 
tractive power to lure the 
reader to read the body of 
the advertisement. Good 
captions are not, however, 
as easy to write as they are 
to define. Within the lim- , 








its of a short article it is 
impossible to instruct in 
their technique. All that 
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IN ADVERTISLNG 


ing value. It is and pretends to be nothing other than 
a trick affair designed to whet the reader’s curiosity 
to discover what, if anything, the sentence yOU CAN BE 
FOOLED ONCE! has to do with straw matting which is 
the obvious subject of the advertisement. But, like 
all trick features, once its novelty wore off (an event 
dating back at least seventy-five years) this type of 
trick caption ceased to attract. To-day the average 
reader will pass it by with hardly more than a casual 
glance. 

No. 2 deals in superlatives. For a manufacturer 
to state that his product is the best and the cheapest is 
to put forth a claim requiring proof in the mind of the 
average buyer. Yet this 
advertiser does boldly 
make this claim regardless 
of the skepticism he is 
likely thereby to arouse 
among prospective cus- 
tomers and the ridicule or 
antagonism with which 
his competitors will greet 
his announcement. 

The caption in No. 3 
is not in itself of a bad 
order. But its relation to 
the accompanying cut is 
non-existent. It is puzz- 
ling to understand why an 
advertiser should use a 
caption guaranteeing 
prompt delivery in con- 
junction with an illustra- 


Dae 


ES tion depicting a more or 
THE ee SELECTION 
OF ALL MATERIALS 
OF EXCLUSIVE COLOURINGS& DESIGNS 
ALWAYS IN STOCK 


less somnolent gentleman 

reclining in a Cowper up- 

holstered chair. 
Fortunately, captions 








one can do is to set down 
examples of the more pre- 
valent, unworthy types. 
Consider the illustra- 
tions. No. 1 is a sample 
of a kind of caption which 
once perhaps had attract- 


= See 
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WARING & 
$ GILLOW 


164-180 OXFORD St, LONDON,W. 


Example 6. 


tions such as those illus- 
trated in No. 4, are not in 
the majority. However, 
there are enough of them 
to warrant including them , 
in this 


2 
| or, rather, series of cap- 
ALT TREAD LEL DEY Se NIN RES TENE SRI ERE SS 


collection and 


warning advertisers 





against them. Viewed superficially, while no one of 
these captions is good, none is actually bad, and when 
the advertisement is read in its entirety each has a 
logical place in the argument for Jackson’s upholstery 
trimmings. But glance casually and quickly at this 
advertisement and a surprising statement confronts 


one. Apparently the advertiser has spent money for 
space in which to warn the trade not to buy his product 


Had Jackson’s advertising manager understood 
the first principles of the art of pictorial composition 
as applied to advertising, such a mistake as this could 
never have occurred. He would have known that an 
advertisement should be attractive and convincing a: 
a whole as well as in its different parts and he would 
never have permitted three phrases to stand forth in 
heavy black type to attract the reader’s eye. 

So much for “horrible examples” of the work of 
the “caption-careless.” To turn to something more 
pleasant, consider the advertisement in illustration 5. 
This properly has no place in an article of this nature 
and it is included, not because it is perfectly or 1m- 
perfectly captioned, but because it is representative of 
one of the best types of dignified artistic anouncements. 





THE UPHOLSTERY OUTING. 

HE fourth annual outing of the Upholstery Asso- 

ciation of America is scheduled for Saturday, 
July 19, at Duer’s Casino, Whitestone Landing, Long 
Island. The steamer Griswold has been chartered for 
all day, and will leave her pier at Thirty-first Streer 
and East River at 10 a. M., sharp. Breakfast will be 
served on the arrival of the boat, and at 6 Pp. M. a regu- 
lar shore dinner will be served. 

The outing this year is in charge of General Chair- 
man Joseph Cavanagh, assisted by several very active 
committees, made up as follows: 

Ticket Committee—George H. McLaughlin, chair- 
man; Jos. Blankemeyer, D. F. Bulson, Harold W. Bur- 
ton, E. F. Castles, W. B. Cook, Harry L. Dando, Her- 
man De Goff, Geo. H. deLuna, W. C. Dittman, M. J. 
Downey, J. J. Farley, D. M. Fernandes, M. B. Fowler, 
R. A. Fry, D. Fyfe, W. A. Holloway, Henry Jung, 5. 
S. Kaufman, Grant J. Kunze, James Kurnicki, A. 
Lederer, S. L. Leon, S. J. Loeb, Vincent Lynch, W. 5S. 
McKewen, T. J. McMahon, W. J. McNab, F. H. Mar- 
shall, Abe Max, W. J. Maxwell, James Munro, Hans 
Oldoerp, Henry Riehl, Sanford T. Reilly, J. Vroom 
Roscoe, Gilbert Rosenquest, Walter J. Ryan, P. J. 
Scherer, Leonard M. Schiff, Morton Seigel, Robt. J. 
Smith, E. J. Symons, A. B. Vanderhoof, R. D. H. 
Vroom, Chas. Wiley, Geo. F. Wood. 

Reception Committee—S. S. Anhalt, chairman; A. 
M. Barbe, W. C. Bartlett, M. Bernhard, S. Blumenthal, 
G. A. Bomann, Lester W. Bond. A. Brogan, |. P. Cal 
lahan, T. A. Cawthra, C. R. Clifford, G. E. Colon, J. F-. 
Commins, N. Findlay, T. J. Laflin, W. J. Rosenberg, 


M. H. Rogers, J. C. Riley, F. H. Screaton, Harry 
Scripture, I. Solomon, E. J. Wingert, F. E. Johnson. 

Baseball Committee—Lee Atkinson, chairman; 
John Duffy, John Gifkins, D. Jarrett, S. Kurnicki, R. 
T. Montague, S. Peck, Montague Platt. 

Sports Committee—E. R. Bennett, W. Borstleman 
Jr., W. Cameron, J. P. Clynes, T. Cooper, N. H. Dixon, 
L. F. Fechtman, E. J. Follis, Lee Fox, W. H. Grogan 
D. McGeachin, J. Millen, John Roche, J. L. Swope 
Sam Ward. 

Outing Treasurer—Harry Bb. Hall. 

The association has had a very busy half year, but 
to many of the members there is nothing that quite 
holds the interest of the annual outing, and it is ex- 
pected that this year’s outing will be the most success- 
ful the association has ever undertaken, because it is 
the first affair to include two meals, and to commence 
in the forenoon. 





AN ALL-SUMMER EXHIBITION. 

N EXHIBITION of old laces, tapestries, and 
o.her treasures, of private homes, that have never 
before been placed on exhibition, opened last month at 
the Metropolitan Museum and will continue until 
November. The exhibits occupy the room formerly 
the location of the Morgan porcelains, the tapestries 
being hung on the walls and the laces placed in cabinets. 

The tapestries include examples of the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries, both French and 
Flemish, some of them historic pieces which few have 
hitherto had the opportunity of seeing. 

The laces are arranged in chronological order, be- 
ginning with needle-point and ending with bobbin laces, 
and there are some wonderful examples of individual 
craftsmanship in the collection. 

Among the owners whose articles are exhibited are 
Jules S. Bache, Mrs. George T. Bliss, Mrs. Albert 
Blum, Mrs. George Blumenthal, William A. Clark, 
Mrs. De Witt Clinton Cohen, Mrs. W. Bayard Cut- 
ting, Mrs. Robert W. de Forest, Mrs. Harris Fahne- 
stock, Richard C. Greenleaf, William Milne Grinnell, 
Miss Marian Hague, Mrs. McDougall Hawkes, Mrs. 
Arthur Curtiss James, Mrs. Leo Kessel, Mrs. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan Jr., Mrs. Joseph Pulitzer, Mrs. Herbert 
L. Satterlee, Mortimer L. Schiff. Mrs. George L. 
Whelan, and Miss Gertrude Whit:ng. 

Also on exhibition are drawings from the Pem- 
broke collection, nineteen of them purchased at 
Sothebys in London two yea’s ago, and other examples 
dating from the Fourteenth Century and including the 
work of Correggio, Leonardo da Vinci, Antonio Pol- 
laiuolo and Durer. 

The museum is beginning to obtain possession of 
its purchases made during the war, and in the Recent 
Accessions Room some of the new things are already 
to be found. 
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See description on page 49. 


Browne Decorating Co. 


E. 


In the new building of the W. 














MAIN FLOOR, W. E. BROWNE DECORATING CO.’S BUILDING 


See text on opposite page. 
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POSS. EBLE 1 ES 


IN 


DECORATION 


Of the Many Interesting Decorative Eslablishments Described in Our Columns, 
from Time to Time, There Is None of Greater Interest as Showing the Possibil- 
ities of Interior Decoration as a Business Than the One Described Below. 


exemplified in the experience of W. E. Browne 

who, starting twelve years ago with a trivial 
capital, has built up a business in Atlanta not only 
phenomenal for the South but creditable to any section 
of the United States. 
that was valuable. He 
was brought up with 
Marshall Field & Co. 
and became general 
salesman. He had not 
only the advantage of 
meeting great num- 
bers of people but the 
right kind of people, so 
when he finally con- 
cluded to start for him- 
self he brought into his 
enterprise the best kind 
of experience. 

To-day he is oc- 
cupying a building 200 
feet deep by 65 feet 
wide—the talk of the 
city. It was finished 
by the middle of April 
and some idea of the 
importance of this en- 
terprise can be had 
from the fact that eleven hundred people visited his 
premises the first day of the opening. 

Mr. Browne’s success may be attributed very 
largely to the fact that although a decorator and 
doing a strictly studio business, he carried from 
the start a liberal stock and has increased it ac- 
cording to his capital; there was always something on 


" | ‘HE possibilities in interior decoration are well 


Mr. Browne had a schooling 
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[entrance and facade of the new building of the W. E. Browne 
Decorating Co. 


his floor to interest the passer-by; furthermore, he 
adopted the policy to accord the same careful attention 
to all customers whether they purchased a lamp shade 
or the furnishings for an entire house. 

The main showrooms are on the ground floor. On 
the mezzanine floor are nine private offices and display 
rooms where the sales- 
man meets his client. 
On the top floor is the 
curtain workroom em- 
ploying thirty-five girls, 
the upholstering de- 
partment, the decorat- 
ing studio and cabinet 
shop for restoration 
work. The side-walls 
in the showrooms are 
by the Caen Stone Cut- 
ting Co. 

The showroom 
proper is 150 feet deep 
by 65 feet wide. Upon 
every side there is 
ample stock and it is 
difficult to realize how 
this could have been 
achieved when you 
consider that they had 
not even started to con- 
struct the building until four months before the war 
was ended. 

The dignity of the premises is enhanced by the 
pictures on the walls, one by Robert Lee MacCameron; 
pictures by foreign masters—originals from the studios 
of Paris, Vienna and Florence, examples from the 
Thurber Galleries of Chicago, and old Japanese 
















































sketches. Ii is certainly a well-modeled showroom, and 
while the design periods are carefully considered and 
the historic styles well chosen, one is impressed by the 
color harmonies which result from the arrangement of 
the fabrics, brasses, pottery and lamps. Here is an un- 
usual merchandise stock displayed in a purely deco- 
rative way. 

In the rear of the main floor there is a lamp room 
48 feet long, and here is a further display of lamp 
shades and fixtures. 

In the equipment rogm adjoining, six or seven 
thousand dollars has been invested in 1'%-yard fabric 
Here also are innumerable sample 
books of velours, damasks, curtain goods, laces, cre- 


samples alone. 


tonnes, velvets, reps, and trimmings of every variety. 

In this connection, it may be well to mention that 
not only has the firm been able to handle some of the 
finest work in the South, but it has given dignity to 
some of the simplest types of work in decorating and 
furnishing thirty-eight hostess houses established 
throughout the South for the Y. W. C. A. during the 
last few years. 

They were inexpensively decorated but in gaily 
colored furniture against soft-toned walls. The wood- 
work was painted to harmonize with the furniture, the 
curtains, the upholstery and the rugs all in cheerful 
relation. 

“There is one rule,’ said Mr. Browne recently, 
“that I adopt in my contract work and it would save 
an awful lot of trouble if every decorator followed the 
same policy—lI object absolutely on contract work to 
deal with a committee. There must always be an in- 
dividual through whom I contract my business. The 
individual I can usually please, the committee never.” 





A SALARY DEPOSIT PLAN. 

EB ipe OFFSET the inconvenience and lost time of 

having employees crowd around a paymaster’s 
window, or be paid by somebody circulating with a box 
of envelopes, an English employer recently worked out 
this plan. The employee may open a checking account 
at any bank selected by himself and the company de- 
posits wages each week to his credit in this bank. The 
employee then pays household bills by check and draws 
out whatever cash is needed and leaves the balance in 
the bank as savings. The company makes a further 
contribution to his account, representing about 5 per 
cent. interest on all the money which he is able to save. 

The advantage of a checking account is soon ap- 
preciated by the man who has been in the habit of pav- 
ing for all purchases from pocket cash, and the em- 
ployer gets the advantage of paying his salary list in 
large amounts instead of in individual sums. 

The great difficulty in putting in operation any 
plan of this kind is in convincing the employee that 
there is no ulterior motive behind the suggestion. The 








great mass of workers, particularly those of ordinary 
or inadequate education, are super-suspicious. 

They are suspicious of the employer’s motives in 
making thrift suggestions and they are suspicious of 
banks, and of the operation of banks. “Cash money on 
the hand,” means more to the industrial masses than a 
deposit slip or a bank book, but these people can be 
educated to appreciate the functions of a bank and the 
advantages accruing from the checking system of pay- 
ing bills. 

A good deal of progress has been made in educating 
industrial workers along these lines by the co-operative’ 
method of financing Liberty Bond and War Saving: 
Stamp purchases by employing firms who deduct the 
purchases from the employee’s salary. An extension 
of the same system might be possible to accomplish the 
plan worked out by the English employer cited above. 





A NEW BOOK ON SALESMANSHIP. 

NY successful salesman knows that his success is 

not due to haphazard methods of working, but 
the result of a system followed either consciously or 
unconsciously, and developed by persistent practice 
until it is a part of himself. Experience, though a 
strict teacher, is a slow one, and so to enable those 
beginning a salesman’s career, as well as for those who 
are teachable, though older, William Maxwell, vice- 
president of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., has written out 
of his broad experience a book entitled “The Training 
of a Salesman,” a book intended to be entirely devoid 
of useless discussions and untried theories, but con- 
taining the real facts of the science of selling, so 
written as to be good reading and instructive in the 
highest degree. 

This book, which is published by J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., sells for $1.50, plus postage, and an idea of its 
contents may be taken from the chapter headings which 
are as follows: 

Sizing up a Customer; Approach; Overcoming a 
Customer’s Indifference; Getting the Order; Good 
Salesmanship Badly Done; Do You Want to be Rich? 
Why Edison has Succeeded; Wanted—A Man with 
Executive Ability; The 50-Dollar-a-Week Girl. 


IFTEEN years ago, the late John S. Bradstreet 

evolved a very interesting form of wood finish by 
treating the surface of a soft wood with acid that auto- 
matically etched or eat away all the pithy character, 
leaving the hard fiber in relief. It gave to the wood a 
weathered appearance and as the high lights of the 
wood or the relieved portions were polished, the effect 
was very interesting. Now a California firm has gone 
a little further. They have applied the acids to a de- 
sign on the wood and it is the design only that is eaten 
away. Table-tops are treated in this way as well as 
panels and screens. 
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“Devices such as vases or imitation flower boxes on the mantel or on the walls provide places 
for concealed light sources.” 


LIGHT AS THE DECORATOR WOULD HAVE IT 


Society of Illuminating Engineers wherein the 

author tried to impress upon the men of the 
lighting fraternity the fact that they had developed 
their -possibilities along lines of efficiency at the ex- 
pense of zstheticism—that obsessed by the science of 
the subject, they had ignored the art of their calling. 
The paper in question came as a.bomb in the camp of 
an erudite organization, but out of the shock that fol- 
lowed there arose a few capable men like Luckiesh and 
3assett Jones who ap- 
preciated the criticism and 
followed the suggestion 
and for the man who 
would think deeply of the 
subject, we commend the 
study of their ideas. 

The advanced deco- 
rators of to-day have 
delved deep into the sub- 
ject of good furniture and 
good fabrics, but the art 
of illumination is to most 
of them a sealed book. 
Electric lighting has made 
it possible to improve con- 
ditions, but the improve- 
ment has been largely 
from a utilitarian stand- 
point. It has been an im- 
provement of fixtures but 
not universally an im- 
provement in illumination. (The ponderous chande- 
liers that hung from the center of our rooms, brassy 
and overornamented or a riot of glassware that ob- 
structed our vision, absurd vehicles for the splutter- 
ing gas lights, have been pulled out and relegated to 
the junk heap. And in place of them, we have fixtures 
that in the most cases are not regarded as furnishings 
but simply as a media for light, and while this is a move 


P | ‘EN years ago, a paper was read before the 
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Wall brackets are more ornamental than utilitarian, but in 
this case a light-colored wall serves as a reflecting agent. 


in the right direction, the light that is usually furnished 
is in most cases merely for practical purposes. 
7Esthetic results are not considered. 

We may read a book by daylight and appreciate 
the light we get at the north window, but we can ap- 
preciate also the light that we get in the glow of the 
early sunlight or the dim soft calm that pervades the 
west at the close of day. 

It may not be a practical reading light, but the 
effects are certainly beautiful and the appreciation of 
these color effects is clear- 
ly evidenced in the public 
demand for tinted lamps, 
for silk shades or tinted 
glassware or the colored 
gelatines that cover the 
glass—pioneer efforts for 
results that we vaguely 
visualize. There are also 
lighting units on the 
market that enable one to 
alter the distribution from 
a concentration of light in 
a small area, leaving the 
remainder of the room iti 
twilight, to a flood of light. 
When the direct and semi- 
indirect units are placed 
on separate circuits, some 
relief from the usual! 
monotony is possible, but 
such units are not in gen- 
eral use and the fault lies perhaps in the lack of ap- 
preciation of the pleasures of variety in lighting. 

Upon the technical side of this subject, we quote 
from Luckiesh: 

“The greatest possibilities in introducing tinted 
light into interiors lie in employing colored lamps in 
multi-circuit fixtures. By mixing these tinted lights a 
variety of tints may be obtained. Although approach- 
































ing the theatrical, there are delightful possibilities in 
using colored lamps such as primary red, green and 
blue, controlled by rheostats which may be concealed 
in the wall. By varying these components of colored 
light any desired tint may be obtained. Such an ar- 
rangement has been used by concealing the lamps above 
a panel of diffusing glass set in the ceiling. This pro- 
vides great possibilities in fitting both the intensity and 
color of the light to the mood or occasion. 

“Many other possibilities present themselves to 
those who appreciate this aspect of lighting. An arti- 
ficial window covered with lattice and foliage may pro- 
vide either artificial moonlight or sunlight as desired. 
For example, the former provides delightfully restful 
lighting for lounging or for musical renditions, while 
the latter in congested residential districts would be 
welcomed very often. Other devices such as vases and 
imitation flower-boxes on pedestals, on the mantel or 
on the walls provide places for concealed light-sources 
which at the proper time add pleasure to an otherwise 
monotonous lighting. One would hesitate to attempt to 
describe the possibilities in lighting which would be 
exemplified by a lighting.specialist who was given carte 
blanche while the plans were being made for a resi- 







Decorative lighting units provided by hanging lanterns. The ornament over the alcove could be made a feature of the 
illumination. The window may be‘an artificial window with 
electric lighting units behind the glass. 
































dence in which the psychological possibilities of light- 
ing could be fully utilized. Some of the foregoing sug- 
gestions may appear extreme and out of place in a dis- 
cussion of lighting ; however, they have been tried with 
pleasing results. In general, lighting will never attain 
a high level as an art until the attention is more definite- 
ly directed toward realizing many of its untried possi- 
bilities. 
“To summarize, monotony in lighting can be 
avoided only by providing means for varying the dis- 
tribution and quality of light. Fixtures of to-day are 
generally too simple in wiring and design to give arti- 
ficial lighting an opportunity to: compete with nature’s 
lighting outdoors in gaining the favor of the finer 
human sensibilities. The advent of a few lighting 
units designed to furnish a degree of variety of light, 
shade and color is perhaps an indication of economic 
and zsthetic demands, but progress in this direction 
has barely begun. It is believed, when the full import 
of variety in lighting has become appreciated by light- 
ing specialists, fixture designers, contractors, and con- 
sumers, the procedure of lighting many classes of in- 
teriors will be altered considerably: and that lighting 
fixtures and tinted lamps adaptable for providing this 
variety will be more generally available.” 

If we are to obtain the results of our vision and 
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secure that charm. of lighting which seems possible, we 
cannot depend upon the illuminating engineer, nor the 
architect, but upon the decorator and particularly the 
decorators of the Davison type who are predisposed 
toward the development of effect through color rather 
than form. 

Speaking recently with Mr. Graves, of the Na- 
tional X-Ray Reflector Co., we were assured by him 
that he would be glad to co-operate with any decorator 
in experimenting and to go even further and install 
sample rooms where the possibilities of light might be 
fully demonstrated. 











shadow or color; and that nature’s scenes-are all the 
more beautiful when light brings shadows, and-we be- 
lieve that the time will come when the illuminating 
engineer will add materially to the work of the deco 
rator in giving various light effects in a room, with a 
full appreciation of the value of shadows. 

About the only place where good effects are now 
presented is the stage, and singular as it may seem, 
some of the most pleasing effects may be seen upon the 
vaudeville stage. 

We recently observed a dancing act, and instead of 
a forest scene or palace or enclosed interior or garden 





Subdued light provided by a floor lamp, so placed that the awkward angle of the stair 
turn receives adequate illumination. 


There is nothing more monotonous than the pres- 
ent-day lighting system of our homes. 

In many interiors, symmetrical lighting searches 
every nook and crevice of the room, leaving no 
shadows, and it is decidedly uninteresting. We know 
that nature’s scenes lose much of their appeal on an 
overcast day, when there is little variety of light, 
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scene with the conventional wings and “sky drops,” the 
stage was simply hung in silken draperies, and the 
electrician produced a shimmering color effect which 
the designer or fabric colorist could never have 
achieved. 
These effects may be readily reproduced in the 
(Continued on page 74.) 


THRONE ROOM, APARTMENTS OF NAPOLEON I, 
AT FONTAINEBLEAU 


See text on Lodge canopies, page 70. 

















WHY ONE MAN 


ERE is a letter that is a striking commentary on 
the methods employed by some men in answering 
an advertisement or seeking a position: 


Cuiirrorp & LAwTon: 


Gentlemen—In your June magazine was a series of 
sketches under the title of “Why Some Men Fail.” You 
might add to the series the following case and call it “Why 
One Man Didn’t Get the Job.” 


In the same magazine we published an advertisement as 
follows: 


UPHOLSTERY DRAPERY BUYER for high-class Western 

concern; state whether married, children, name of company 
by whom employed, position, salary, length of time, name of 
previous employer, and length of ‘service. Give reasons for 
desiring change, salary expected, and references from men not 


in the upholstery business. Address “Mid-West,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


Surely no advertisement could be worded more definitely 
or state more clearly the things that would influence our 
choice. .The first letter received was as follows: 


To WuHom It May Concern: 


Having seen your ad in “THe UpHoLsterer,” and having 
held such a position for sixteen years up to If you are 
looking for a thorough merchant, a close buyer with good 
taste, an up-to-date, full-of-pep man, I place my application 
before you. Would prefer an interview to writing, or if 
agreeable to you write to any of the first-class people in the 
trade for reference, suchas. ... . 

Should you desire further information I would gladly 
furnish it. 

Thanking you in advance, I remain, 


Respectfully, 


Now, what we want to point out is this—the applicant was 
told to state whether married—this one does not. 

Children. No mention. 

Name of company by whom employed. No mention. 

Position. No mention. 

Salary. No mention. 

Length of time. Indefinite. 

Name of previous employer... No mention. 

Length of service. No mention. 

Reasons for desiring change. None given. 

Salary expected. Not mentioned. 

References from men not in the upholstery business. 
None, but did give names of eight firms in the up- 
holstery business. 
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DINE Ge Re ee 


We cannot imagine why any one would take the time to 
answer our advertisement-and so utterly ignore the spirit of 
our request. Surely we asked for nothing it would not be 
our right to know, and the man who answered it in this way, 
not only wasted his own time but absolutely barred himself 
from any consideration.. We did, however, receive several 
replies to our advertisement which give the information de- 


sired, and our selection will probably be made from among 
the number. 


Yours very truly, 


“Mip-WEstv.” 


Our correspondent has received an unusual ex- 
ample of “How not to answer an advertisement,” and 
yet, from our experience, we know that the disposition 
to ignore specific requirements in an advertisement is 
not uncommon. 

We have known of cases where an advertisement 
for a man for the position as office manager was an- 
swered by a woman, with the statement that she could 
do any work that a man could do. 

We know also of scores of cases where. specific 
advertisements for technically trained men have been 
answered by people having not the slightest qualifica- 
tion for the position. Obviously, the person who in- 
serts an advertisement knows what he wants, and it is 
an insult to take up his time, unless his expressed 
wishes are compiled with. Furthermore, it is fair to 
presume that a person who purposely ignores definite 
specifications in an advertisement, might be either in- 
tractable or wilfully careless as an employee. 


UYERS who are in search of printed fabrics in 
small patterns will be interested in the stock of 
Pandora cretonnes shown by Fred Butterfield & Co. 
for immediate delivery. Diminutive floral and stripe 
effects suitable for bedroom draperies, slip covers, lin- 
ings for boxes, trunks and novelty manufacture are 
shown in a wide range of colors. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 





HE F. A. Taylor Co., interior decorators} are now 
well settled in their new upstairs quarters at 251 


Post Street, San Francisco, opposite Gump’s. 


R. Kugel has succeeded to the business of the Old 
Mahogany Shop, 341 Sutter Street, San Francisco, and 
is giving this his personal attention, making a specialty 
of fine upholstered furniture. 

Ray F. Coyle, formerly engaged in the decorative 
business in the Foxcroft Building, San Francisco, but 
who has recently returned from service in France, has 
formed the Ray F. Coyle Co., with John Hyland, and 
has taken over quarters in the Hill Tollerton Print 
Rooms, Sutter Street, where general decorative work 
will be handled. 

A collection of more than two hundred decorated 
pottery spindle whorls used by the weavers and 
spinners of ancient Mexico, part of the collection of 
the late Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, has been placed on 
exhibition at the Affiliated Colleges, San Francisco. 

The Emporium has secured the services of Mrs. 
S. Tapson, an authority on home decorations, to give 
courses in the making of silk lampshades. 

P. P. O’Hallaran, of Minneapolis, who came to 
San Francisco about four months ago to make his 
home, passed away about the middle of June, following 
an automobile accident. He was run down by a 
speeder and suffered internal injuries which resulted 
in his death two weeks later. Mr. O’Hallaran was 
very well known in drapery circles throughout the East 
and Middle West, and his booklet, “Draping the 
Home,” written for the Orinoka Mills, has been given 
world-wide distribution. 

George Remmers, formerly with Keller & Coyle, 
San Francisco, has joined the decorative staff of the 
Frederick Smith Furniture Co., San Mateo, Calif. 

Philip Purington, for several years with D. N. & 
E. Walter & Co., San Francisco, is now with the Coyne 
Furniture Co., Honolulu, T. H. 

. J. W. Barnes, of the drapery department of the 
J. W. Robinson Co., Los Angeles, stopped off in San 
Francisco on his way home from the Eastern market, 
this being his first visit here. 

Charles Darling has renewed his lease at an in- 
creased rental on the quarters at 233 Grant Avenue and 
is making a number of changes. William G. Nielsen, 
who has been with him for the past three and one- 
half years, has resigned to engage in the automobile 
accessory business and his place has been taken by 
Frank A. O’Connell, for the past year with the local 
branch of J. H. Thorp & Co. 

Construction work has been commenced on a six- 
story building on Mission Street, near New Mont- 
gomery, San Francisco, to be occupied in its entirety, 
when completed, by D. N. & E. Walter & Co., who will 


in the future confine their efforts to the wholesale 
business. 

Henry Sieroty, secretary of the Eastern Outfitting 
Co., San Francisco, plans to visit the New York 
markets at an early date. 

Fall Market Week will be observed in San Fran- 
cisco, August 11-16, when the new season’s lines will 
be on display at the Furniture Exchange, 1055 Market 
Street, 

Kahn’s, Oakland, Calif., celebrated its fortieth an- 
niversary in June. This department store was founded 
by the late Israel Kahn and has been conducted with 
distinct success under the names of Kahn & Son, Kahn 
Bros. and Kahn’s. Six years ago it moved to a hand- 
some new building and plans are now being considered 
for the addition of four stories to care for the rapidly 
increasing business. 

Fred B. Martin, formerly of the Potter Park 
Studios, Los Angeles, has opened a decorative studio 
of his own in that city. 

Joseph A. Tresch has been granted his release 
from the army, and is again filling his former duties 
with the San Francisco branch of J. H. Thorp & Co. as 
assistant to Sam A. Davis. He spent about a year in 
the army. 

Ralph C. Sooy, formerly of the decorative depart- 
ment of the Penn Furniture Co., San Mateo, Calif., has 
resigned his position with this firm and will shortly 
announce new connections. 

John R. Clarke, with Barker Bros., Los Angeles, 
Calif., is making an extended tour of the Orient and 
will be away for several months. 

Otto S. Grunbaum has taken over the inté®ests of 
his partner in the Woodhouse-Grunbaum Furniture 
Co., Seattle, Wash., and is now the sole owner. 

Herbert P. Hunt, head of the drapery, upholstery 
and furniture departments of the Marston store at San 
Diego, Calif., is making a buying trip to the Eastern 
markets. 

Fred S. Tucker, of Santa Barbara, Calif., is ar- 
ranging to give his entire attention in the future to 
interior decorating. 

Sam T. Hulen has purchased the interests of his 
partner, R. E. Blatt, in. the Ark Furniture Co., Long 
Beach, Calif. 

Fred Davis has been made manager of the big 
home furnishing store of William Gadsby & Sons, at 
Portland, Ore. 

G. W. Kidwell, formerly with the Culbertson- 
Grote-Rankin Co., Spokane, Wash., has taken over the 
management of the basement department of Lipman, 
Wolf & Co., Inc., Portland. Ore. 

E. D. Frazzini is having a concrete building 
erected at Fallon, Nev., for his home-furnishing busi- 
ness. 


T. A. CHuRCH. 
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STAGE SETTING FOR THE “NEW MOON” 


We have purposely left the unfinished edges of the grouping exposed to show the thoroughness of the effort to provide real 
walls and floors. See description of the work of Willard Reineck on page 59. 





AN ELABORATE “‘MOVIE”’ STAGE TREATMENT 


Fabric walls, historic furniture, marble floor and elaborate rugs. A Reineck setting. See page 59. 








DECORATING FOR THE PIC TURE PLAY 


Im the Beginning of the Motion-Picture Industry, Real Homes \Vere Used to 


Get the Proper Atmosphere. 


Now the Atmosphere Is Obtained Only by Creat- 


ing an Interior That Is More Real in lis Effect Than an Actual Home Would Be. 


) E HEAR an awful lot about things done in 
the “movie” world of California, but things 
that are done nearer home are of greater 

importance, to, the decorative trade, because nearer 
home are the mén ‘who are doing the best work in in- 


terior scenes. ©, 


In a recent issue of “THe UPHOLSTERER” we dwelt 


upon the work of Hugo Ballin, 
and its a pleasure for us this 
month tu pay tribute to the admir- 
ab}e work of Willard M. Reineck, 
financial director for the Norma 
Talmadge Film Corporation, for 
the yvoung man—he is still in his 
twenties—has made decoration in 


motion-picture work more an art 


than a business. 

A few years back it was suf- 
ficient if you wanted a drawing- 
room set, or a boudoir scene, or a 
dining-room to go out and rent the 
furniture, hang up a few pictures, 
get some toilet articles, dishes, or 
whatever was necessary for the 
required “atmosphere” and let it 
go at that; but to-day the moving- 
picture studio carries a big stock 
and lays as much emphasis upoz 
detail as the indi- 
vidual owner of a 
house. 

We show a 
number of Mr 
Reineck’s sets to 
illu-trate this point, 
because he puts as 
much thought into 
a set as if he were, 
in fact, a decorator 
with a critical 
clientele to satisfy. 

The profes- 
sional decorator, in 
the middle row of 
the audience view- 
ing a production of 
the “New Moon” 
or whatever the 
play may be, is apt 
to regard some of 
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these scenes with patronizing complacency, satisfied 
that he is getting a good deal for his thirty cents, and 
wondering who is responsible for the surprisingly good 
interiors that confront him. 

In the case of Reineck, the responsible head of 


this department for this particular studio, the work is 


WILLARD M. REINECK 


the work of a man who is a student in architecture and 


decoration. He has been in mo- 
tion. picures all his business life 
and has perfected his knowledge 
of interior decoration by experi- 
ment and experience, and when 
you consider that the overhead ex- 
penses of operating the Norma 
Talmadge Studios amount to $2,- 
500 per day, it’s edsy to get some 
idea of the responsibility that rests 
upon the technical director. 

This is the sort of work that 
he is doing that’s helpful to the 
trade at large, for it’s a stimulating 
influence in arousing the public 
through an audience of millions 
daily to the charm of environment 
and the desirability of promoting 
a better appreciation of better 
things — an educational propa- 
ganda which cannot fail of its 

effect. 





Stage setting from the “New Moon.” 


ee 
TION. reaching 
this country re- 
cently would indi- 
cate that the fac- 
tory of F. Vanou- 
| tryve & Co.,, at 
Roubaix, was not 
as seriously injured 
by the German sol- 
diers as we had 
supposed. 

While a good 
deal of the metal of 
the looms had been 
removed, the de- 
struction practiced 
in other factories 
had not been car- 
ried out to such an 





















































extent that the mill was not able to resume partial 
operation as soon as the armistice had been signed. 

The firm’s representative recently showed in this 
country goods now being produced at the factory, and 
while the prices are said to be extraordinarily high, 
our informant stated that there was no apparent dif- 
ficulty in supplying goods. 





THE LOCAL CHAPTER IDEA SEEMS 
POPULAR. 
A” A RECENT meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Decorative Arts and Industries, the fol- 
lowing ten points were emphasized as representing the 
aims and objects of the association: 

1. The development of local “Chapters” whose 
memberships shall include manufacturers, jobbers, re- 
tailers, and representatives of art museums, school 
boards, art societies, libraries, women’s clubs, etc. 

2. The enlistment of the interest of city, state and 
national governments on the general theory that better 
homes make for better citizenship. 

3. The organization of annual and semi-annual 
local home betterment exhibits. 

4. The inauguration of household art depart- 
ments in Sunday and weekly newspapers. 

5. The establishment of local lecture courses 
with traveling exhibits. 

6. The establishment of instructive motion-pic- 
ture exhibits. 

7. The establishment of a window display service 
which will unite all home furnishing industries to the 
campaign for better homes. 

8. Assisting in sales promotion work. 

9. Establishing an advertising service which will 
furnish good illustrations and copy, either. free or at 
cost 

10. Developing a distinctive type of American 
art through co-operation with the various institutes and 
schools throughout the country. 

Every one of the ten points contributes in some 
way toward promoting sales. The following letters 
have been received from traveling men in the uphol- 
stery line: 





Harry Scripture writes: “I will be glad to help in 
the work of promoting this association through my 
contact with the retail trade. I firmly believe that the 
upholstery and lace curtain business can be greatly 
helped by arousing interest in every community and 
traveling men can all become big factors in the move- 
ment.” 

S. A. Davis, representing J. H. Thorp & Co. in 
San Francisco, writes: “I shall be glad to do all I can 
to help things along. I have always been in favor of 
keeping this subject before the public. 

[The University of California is now giving a 
course of lectures on interior decoration in their Ex- 
tension Division throughout the year. This was ac- 
complished through Mr. Davis’ active initiative-—Eb. ! 

T. J. Waldron, representing Elms & Sellon in San 
Francisco, writes: “Shall be glad at all times to assist 
in boosting the local chapter idea wherever I go.” 

Charles A. McManus writes: “I shall be very glad 
indeed to serve in any way possible to stimulate the 
upholstery business by recommending the chapter idea 
to the local dealer. I have already started preaching 
the gospel here in Boston.” 

M. R. Westervelt writes: “Shall be glad to help in 
any way I can to put over this local chapter idea.” 

Dan Fernandes writes: “I am with you and the 
National Association in the work you are undertaking.” 

Donald McGeachin writes: “I should be verv 
much pleased to be of service to the Association in any 
way.” j sf 

THE NEW ZENITH SALESROOMS. 
ITH the acquisition of more floor space to their 
salesrooms on the seventeenth floor of 354 
Fourth Avenue. New York, the Zenith Mills have now 
both adequate room and splendid light for the showing 
of their sixteen well-known drapery cloths. 

The salesrooms have undergone complete refur- 
nishing and decorating with the’ furniture, display 
fixtures and cabinets in gray-finished oak and a 
sumptuous velvet carpet of the same tone. For eve- 
ning lighting, both ceiling and portable lamps are used, 
the shades of the latter being covered with fabrics of 
Zenith make. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS OPPOSITE 


Group V. 


1350-1500. A characteristic design of the Fifteenth Century was the use of (J) reversed curves so arranged that they made 
frames. This form utilized the Hogarth line of beauty. (K) Another form was the intersection of a Hogarth panel by two 


bold curving stems coming up through the bottom of the panel and capped by a cone, pineapple or fruit device. 


Still another 


(L) showed a serpentine stem or winding trunk which ran through the Hogarth pattern in the midst of a variety of botanical 


forms. 


Grove VI. 


1500. Designs adopted a free treatment. (M). The plans of previous centuries were combined and elaborated. 
was arranged within ogival frames, springing out of the base of the frame to which it seems to be attached. 
of two frames of which one is ogival. (P) Ogival frames of leaves and flowers enclosing a large concentric pattern. 
(R) The use of vases, urns, crowns and animals became common. 


Elaborated ogival frames caught together by crowns. 





(N) Ornament 
(O) Interlacings 


(Q) 
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Group V. 
BY GROUPS 


Group VI. 


’ 


Group VI. 
See reference on the opposite page, also article on page 71 of the June “UPHOLsTERER.” 
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Assott, A. Tureo. & Co—Herbert Gardner in charge of the 
New York Salesrooms, llth floor, Clarendon Building, 
New York and vicinity, also New York Central and 
New England States; Ralph Wilson, Middle West and 
South; R. C. Sitzman, Pacific Coast territory; A. Theo. Ab- 
bott, the firm’s representative on the road. 

Bennett & AsppeN Co.—J. C. Gifkins, West; A. Max, East; 
W. D. Sherman, New York; Thos. Boyer, Philadelphia; FE. 
E. Unland, Metropolitan District. 

BeRBECKER & RowLanp Mrc. Co.—W. L. Davison, Northern 
New England States; C. B. Miller, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Maryland, northern New York and District of Columbia; 
L. W. Bond and F. L. Potter, New York City and vicinity; 
Geo. W. Moeller, southern New England, New Jersey, cast- 
ern Ohio and Pennsylvania; L. R. Leeson, Pacific Coast; L. 
G. Fay, northern Mississippi Valley States; C. C. Gaa, Chi- 
cago and adjacent territory; H. R. Smith, Southern States; 
\V. S. Swart, Indiana, Michigan, western Ohio and Ontario; 
Export Dept., Lester W. Bond, 15 East Twenty-sixth Street, 
New York. 

Berkey & Gay Furniture Co—O. J. Perry, C. L. Harner. R. 
H. Anderson, G. A. Wurzburg, O. J. Frey, A. J. Whittier, 
H. L. Van Bibber, G. W. Weeden, J. D. Gray, Mgr. New 
York office. 

BERNHARD Morris Co.—Adolph Lederer, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, part New York City; Rudolph Cronen- 
berg, New York State and Middle West; W. O. Brown, 
Boston and New England States, 420 Boylston Street, Bos- 
ton; Hugh Markey, Joseph Lutzius, Sidney Kreilsheimer, 
Greater New York, Brooklyn and New Jersey. 

Bittwitter Bros.—Chas. W. Staten, large cities of Middle 
and Northwest; Frank J. Stuerm, Philadelphia office, Balti- 
more, Washington, Richmond and Norfolk; Paul Schiess, 
New York State and New England; J. K. Grear, Pacific 
Coast: Oscar Mueller, Ohio, Indiana and Michigan; Jos. 
Anderson, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Long Island; Paul 
Baer, Canada: H. B. Taliaferro, entire South; William 
Harnisch, Brooklyn and Newark; John P. Fox, New York 
City. 

Brooks, Geo., & Son Co.—Eugene B. Morrell, Central West. 
Pennsylvania and South; Grant J. Kunze, NeW York City 
and State, New England States; Joseph S. Maguire Jr., 
Chicago and Middle West; J. H. Branch, Pacific Coast; A. 
B. Caya, Canada. 

Burcu, A. F. Co—L. Kirchhoff, Grand Rapids; G. L. 
Trankler, Michigan, Ohio, New York, Pennsvlvania; F. S. 
Conklin, Indiana, Illinois; E. C. Trankler, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota; F. S: Allen. Pacific Coast and South. 

BUTTERFIELD, Frep & Co., Inc—F. Hinkle, Philadelnhia; 
Edward A. Hermann, Sam Hamity, Chicago: David Wolf, 
Cincinnati; T. J. Kennedy, New England States: W. S. 
Miller, New York State and Pennsylvania; 1. F. Brush, 
Middle West; Harry B. Lee, Northwest: John Hodges. 
Marvland and West Virginia; W. A. Metts, South and 
Southwest; Fletcher V. Youngs, Denver to the Coast: A. 
R. Brown, Metropolitan District; C. Dvpré & Co., Ltd. 
Toronto. 

Carter. E. C., & Son—G. L. Delatour Jr., salesmanager; 
Frank C. Scherf, Philadelphia office, Baltimore, Washington, 
Wilmington and the larger cities of Pennsylvania: A. H. 
Abels, Boston office; J. N. McConathy, Chicago office, Cen- 
tral and Northwest States; N. A. Arter, San Francisco 
office, Far West and Pacific Coast territory: E. R. Jones, 
New York State and Eastern Canada; A. W. Millet. Ohio, 
Michigan, and West Virginia; H. P. Barends Ir., Nebraska, 
Missouri, Kansas, the South and part of Iowa; B. Lewis. 





Virginia, part of Maryland, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, 
Vermont and Connecticut; Thos. Fannin, office in Van- 
couver, B. C., and Western Canada; Wm. G. Arras, decorat- 
ing trade in Greater New York, Paterson, and Newark; D. 
Jarrett, large department stores in Greater New York, New 
Jersey, Long Island; W. L. Lanahan, special salesman. 

Cuase, L. C. & Co.—W. P. Underhill, G. E. Sawyer, K. L. 
Baker, P. W. Fowler, Boston office; H. T. Wight, H. R. 
Tarleton, R. H. Bogert, New York office; J. E. Nelson, G. 
B. Ogan, C. J. Dyer, E. D. Singer, Chicago office; W. R. 
Scott, Cleveland office; E. H. McArthur, San Francisco 
office. 

CHENEY BrorHers.—Edward \Volff. dry goods and jobbing 
trade in New York City; Joseph Doyle, lamp-shade manu- 
facturers; James R. Connor, New York City decorators; 
John Rogers, out-of-town trade in New York City; L. E. 
Skinner, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington; W. H. B. 
Stephens, Chicago and Middle West; F. L. Davis, Boston, 
New England, New York State; Walter H. Berghorn, San 
Francisco, Pacific Coast and Denver. 

Derk, JosepH & Co.—Haughton & Lee, New York City; J. K. 
Taylor, Boston. 

Doux, JuLes.—George Y. Allen, Florence Doux Allen, G. L. 
Beckwith. 

Du-Pont Fasrikorn Company.—George W. Husted, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island: 
office, 502-509 Harvey Building, Chauncy and Bedford 
Streets, Boston; C. Hallock Silkman, salesmanager; Charles 
Leshman, C. W. Beckley, C. P. M. Rumford, L. A. Bennett, 
New York State, New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland; office, 21 Eas: 
Fortieth Street, New York City; J. J. O’Donohue, Western 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina; M. 
S. Plummer, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi; S. W. Kelly, Ohio; office, Fourth and 
Long Streets, Columbus, Ohio; J. W. Stark and B. B. Tat- 
ham, Michigan (Southern Peninsula); office, 1933 Dime 
Bank Building, Detroit, Mich.; H. W. Wivel, Illinois and 
Northwest, office McCormack Building, Chicago; H. E. 
Herman and G. H. Ford, Indiana, St. Louis City, Southern 
Illinois and Kentucky; office, 523 Merchants’ Bank Building, 
{ndianapolis; F. B. Young, Mississippi Valley and South- 
western territory; M. C. Frincke, Washington, Oregon, 
California, Nevada; E. T. Lednum, manager, South Dakota, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Idaho, El Paso County, Texas, Nebraska; P. E. Dudlev, 
specialist; C. L. Petze, vice-president, charge of sales, Wil- 
mington; H. A. Lindsey, assistant director of sales, Wil- 
mington; W. A. Cotton, manager, Toronto. 

Especke Furniture Co.—F. O. Denecke, Metropolitan Dis- 
trict, Middle West; P. G. Andem and J. Berresford. 

Empen & Wormser.—Thos. M. Zebley, East; Geo. L. Mason, 
Chicago and Northwest; E. S. Lewis, South Coast and Far 
West; J. Lobenstein, Pennsylvania and New York State; 
S. Kurnicki, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washineton; Pitts- 
burgh and New York State; J. Kurnicki, Greater New 
York; N. W. Shearer, Ohio, Michigan and Indiana 

FALKENBACH Mrc. Co.—M. C. Boggis, Secy., Atlantic and 
Middle States to Denver and part of South; N. W. T. 
Knott, 164 Federal Street. Boston, New England; F. C. 
Billups, 223 Sherlock Building. Portland, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Idaho: G. W. Hillver, Easton, Pa.. Eastern 
Pennsylvania; E. D. Clarabut, 126 Post Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.. State of California; V. K. Douglass & Co., St. 
Nicholas Bldg., Montreal, Eastern Canada. , 

FarrcLouGH & Gorn, Inc—S. Gold, New York State 
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and Canada; S. Z. Brandvein, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan and Southwest; A. C. Littlefield, New England 
States; J. F. Hanley, Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont; 
W. H. Watts, Chicago, Northwest, New York City and New 
York office; F. J. Barnable, New York State, Greater New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington; R. C. Sitzman, 
Pacific Coast to Denver, office at Los Angeles; Wm. J. Max- 
well, the South. 

Fretp, MarsHALL, & Co.—G. B. Weppler, C. F. Ehlers, J. H. 
Caldwell, H. H. Howe, A. D. Kirby, W. H. Spaes, R. M. 
Warnock, J. J. Dale, E. DeLuna, G. B. Danielson, S. S. 
Wisser, H. L. Dando, W. F. Carter, S. F. Tomes, New 
York City; F. H. Kammler, 420 Boylston Street, Boston; 
C. F. Evans, 929 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; C. Conduit, 2 
Amesbury Avenue, Montreal, Canada. 

Go_ptHorP, Henry.—Henry Kest Co., 41 Union Square, New 
York and Metropolitan District; H. L: Hass, 929 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and Pennsylvania 
State; Warren Stilwell, 1402 Heyworth Building, Chicago 
and Northwest; Geo. F. King, 1716 Heyworth Building, 
Pacific Coast; G. W. Hamilton, 44 Isabella St., Toronto, 
Canada. 

GouLp-MERSEREAU CoMPANY:—S. F. Ross, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit and Middle West; Emil L. Raschbacher, Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati, St. Louis and Southwest; John L. Zeller, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and Pacific Coast; E. P. Smith, 
Denver and West; Geo. W. Marquis, New York State and 
Canada; Geo. R. Heustis, Connecticut and Pennsylvania; 
Thomas Currian, Boston and New England; Sarkis Yag- 
jian, Boston; Fred. Friederichs and John L. Pratt, New 
York City; E. J. Symons, New York City, Newark and 
Philadelphia; Edwin B. Flanagan, New York City and New 
Jersey. 

GraFFIn & Dotson.—John Darling & Co., Inc., 334 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, Middle West to Denver, South includ- 
ing Texas, New York State, New England, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington; James Gillies, Los Angeles, Cal., 
Pacific Coast. 

HartsHorn, STEWART, Co.—B. E. Bushnell, D. F. Hadley, J. F. 
Spiro, A. H. Mount, T.-E. Bullivant, A. R. Crippen, E. B. 
Dake, J. M. Layng, G. C. Boyce, F. C. Barkey, L. S. Klotz. 

Haucuton & Lee—G. E. Kaiser, Boston and East; H. 
Russell Johnson, Chicago and Northwest; James E. Lough- 
lin, Middle West; Frank J. Seifert, West and South; James 
F. Martin, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington; James T. Glacken, City and house. 

Hem, S. W., & Co—Harry W. Hardt, Middle and Northwest; 
Arthur H. Thomas, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington 
and New York City; J. K. Taylor, Boston and New Eng- 
iand States; S. W. Heim, New York City and house; C. F. 
Judd, Chicago. 

HeNverson, WiLt1AM, & Co.—D. A. Tarbell & Son, 597 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, New England; Eugene H. Lewis Co., 
1055 Market Street, San Francisco; L. W. Lee & Son, Re- 
public Building, Chicago, Middle West; J. Charles Neu- 
mann, 212 Fifth Avenue, 10th Floor, New York; J. B. Hen- 
derson & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

Jamestown Lounce Company.—J. T. McNeely, 730 Mar- 
bridge Building, New York City, Metropolitan District; 
C. H. Bergquist, 106 Williams St., Jamestown, N. Y., New 
England; Mott Lawrence, Jamestown, N. Y., New York 
State; L. C. Vollmer, 926 Elizabeth St., Williamsport, ra. 
Eastern Pennsylvania and the South; A. L. Weible, Dover, 
Ohio, the larger Middle Western cities; R. O. Weible, 
Dover, Ohio, Ohio and Central South; H. A. Comer, 
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Cooper-Carllon Hotel, Chicago, Southwest and Pacific Coast 
west of Denver and: Middle West. 

Jamieson, ALex, & Co.—Louis Bernstein, David Fyfe, Geo. O. 
Howe, Henry C. Earle, Wm. A. Peters. 

Jupp, H. L., Co.—E. H. Barnette, E. H. Condon, C. E. Dick- 
inson, A. E. Feuerberg, A. T. Flostroy, F. J. Forrest, C. H. 
Hass, H. B. Holmes, J. W. Hoogland, J. Kenny, F. I. Mans- 
field, J. McLaren Jr., C. L. Moder, W. R. Shaw, A. E. 
Smith, H. A. Steenstrup, G. B. Walker, M. Kahn. 

Karren, S. & Bros.—Jack Karpen, New York State, New 
England States; H. C. Biehl, Eastern Pennsylvania, large 
cities in New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and Washing- 
ton, D. C.; W. L. Day, North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin; R. W. Murison, Illinois, lowa, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Missouri; W. G. Prange, Texas, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Kansas; N. D. Pancoast, Arizona, 
Idaho, New Mexico, Wyoming, California, Oregon, Utah, 
Oklahoma, Montana and Washington; C. L. Weil, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, New York, 
Eastern Pennsylvania; J. A. Levering, Wisconsin, Upper 
Michigan Peninsula, Northern Minnesota; Geo. Hand, In- 
diana and Michigan; H. F. Hutchinson, Ohio, Western 
Pennsylvania; John Hoff, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Georgia, Florida, West Virginia, New Orleans’; 
Elmer Westphal, New Jersey; Aaron Dann, New York 
State and New England; Mike Karpen, large cities west of 
Mississippi River; Ben Karpen, New England States, New 
York City, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, D. C.; M. H. Kaplan, Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey and New York; Joe Silvers, Metropolitan District; 
Morris Karpen, W. H. Hickey, J. R. Minor, J. Reynolds, 
Chicago. 

Kroper, Joun, & Henry Reuset Co.—J. H. Dickey, 1812 N. 
Berendo St., Los Angeles, Cal., entire Pacific Coast east to 
Denver, Colo.; S. M. Hauser, Room 1512, Republic Build- 
ing, Chicago, IIl., States of Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Missouri, Michigan, also Indianapolis and Winnipeg, 
Canada; Benj. K. Pugh, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Erie, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore and principal cities in Ohio and Kentucky: 
T. F. Sheehy, western Pennslyvania aud entire South and 
Southwest; T. H. Coffee, New York, New Jersey, part of 
Pennsylvania, provinces of Ontario and Quebec, Canada; 
F. H. Drowne, 506 Washingon St., Boston, all New Erg- 
land States; F. D. Goodlander, balance of Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan; L. Jarrett, large trade in New York City 
Brooklyn, Camden, Newark and Philadelphia; F. 
Timke, Brooklyn, also New York decorative trade; H. 
Oedekoven, New York and near-by New Jersey towns; B 
M.*Wood, manager New York salesrooms; besides the 
above Mr. Henry Reubel makes several trips a year to Chi- 
cago in the interests of large jobbers. 

Lee, ArtHuR H., & Sons, Ltp.—Vincent L. Wilson, 32 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Harold M. Dailey, William C. 
Smith, New York office. 

Lee, BeHrens & Co., INc—Walter J. Wilde. 

LEoNARD-HENRY Co., INc.—Warren Stilwell, 1402 Heyworth 
Building, Chicago and Middle West;. Jack Scheinfein, 191 
Friend Street, Boston and New England States. 

Lewis, Rosert Co.—Frank E. Johnson, Greater New York, 
Boston and the Pacific Coast; Joseph Z. Muir, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington; Harold S. Johnson, Middle 
West; Paul C. Seehack, New York State. Pennsylvania. 
Ohio and Indiana; H. de Stillfried, South; C. Dupre & Co., 
agents for Canada. 

LoveMAN Bros.—Irving Silverstein, New York, Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana; Ellis Zaffe, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Iowa, 
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Missouri, Nebraska; Ash & Barry, Canada; E. M. Loveman, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island; Max O. Mayer, 
Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

McMauwon, CreMins & WorTHINGTON, INc.—Thos. J. Mc- 
Mahon, New York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
tcn: P. D. Cremins, New York City, New York State, S. 
Peck, Middle West and East; Warren Stilwell, Central 
West. 

Mansure, E. L. Co.—George C. Carnie, George F. Wright, 
Walter H. Neff, Chas. E. Shults, B. F. Oberndorf, R. L. 
MacLean, E. M. Boyington, Otto Winnegge and Felix 
Robin, Chicago; J. L. Swope, W. A. Holloway and Jas. B. 
Carroll, Hartford Building, New York; Joseph E. Chap- 
patte, Philadelphia. 

MAXWELL-Ray Co.—Morton W. Lee, New York City; Ralph 
D. Morse, Grand Rapids; Harry M. Carr, East and Middle 
West. 

MicHIGAN CHAIR Co.—Chas. H. Cox and Harvey S. Vance, 
Kast; Chas. B. Parmenter, Robt. G. Caider, E. A. Fenske. 
H. A. Hurd, West; Wm. R. Penny, South. 

Miter, Joun, & Co., Inc.—A. H. Notman & Co., R. E. Deeks 
and H. S. Clifton. 

Mititer, WILLIAM R.—Geo. F. King, Detroit, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Duluth; Melvin Bamberger, Indiana, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Michigan; Theo. Kober, Wisconsin; Scripture 
& Fowler, all East of Detroit, including New York City. 

Mitts & Gres Corporation.—John P. Strain, Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin; J. L. Diamond, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Kansas, lowa, Illinois; C. W. Hazen, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, Pennsylvania, West Virginia; W. B. 
Fitch, Boston and New England; F. A. Winterson, New 
York State and Canada; F. W. Meyer, Texas, California, 
Washington, Oregon; R. G. McCann, Heyworth Building, 
Chicago; H. R. Fennell, 401 Phelan Building, San Fran- 
cisco; G. S. Francis, F. J. Conway, W. E. LePeton, New 
York City. 

Moss Rose Mrc. Co.—Leon S. Fox, Walter J. Moore, Harold 
W. Burton, George E. Yuille, Berthold Strauss and Victor 
Echausse. 

NeuMAIER, Eucene, & Co—Eugene Neumaier, Chicago and 
Northwest; Ralph Levy, large cities Middle West; Lionel 
S. Stone, Ohio, Kentucky and West Virginia; M. W. Sellers. 
lowa, Illinois, Kansas and Missouri; Adolph Neumaier, 
Pennsylvania, New York and New England States; Harry 
Omar, Pacific Coast; Seymour Mayer, house, Metropolitan 
District, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond 
and Norfolk. 

New ENGLAND Curtain Co.—Scripture & Fowler, 242 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, larger cities Middle Atlantic States to 
Detroit and New York City; E. H. Belcher, 444 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Pacific Coast; J. L. Cobb, New Eng- 
land. 

OrinokA Mitts.—Wm. L. Wagner, 1608 Heyworth Building, 
Chicago, Chicago and the Middle West; Howard Benner, 
1010 Commonwealth Trust Building, Philadelphia, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh and the South 
Atlantic States; Robert J. Cunningham, New England, New 
York State and Ohio; Harry C. Meany, Metropolitan Dis- 
trict and Newark; John H. Kemp, 519 Commercial Building, 
San Francisco, San Francisco and Pacific Coast; George J. 
Becker, 1608 Heyworth Building, Chicago, Texas and Middle 
West States; T. R. Dolan, New England and Canada; R. E. 
Gray, 1608 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago, Michigan and part of 
Ohio. 

OrseENIGO CompANy, INc.—Eugene J. Orsenigo; H. S. Pack, 
I. C. Eldrege, Joseph A. Dunleavy, Elias Orsenigo. 

Parmer & Emsury Mrc. Co—Embury Palmer, Joseph M. 
Beck, Lewis M. Parker, Louise Rennie. 

PaTcHING, JoHN F., & Co., Inc—Robert J. Naylor, Middle 






























































West, Northwest, Southwest; Leon F. Scoboria and Frank N. 
Mason, New York City and vicinity; Edward B. Carbine, 
Pennsylvania; James Carlin, South; Chas. S. Darling, 
Pacific States ; Samuel Adler, Chicago, Ill.; Chas. L. Seavey, 
Boston, Mass.; S. L. Cassen, S. B. Adams and P. Becker, 
house. 

Penn ‘Tapestry Co.—A. Jacobson, 41 Union Square, New 
York and Metropolitan District; W. A. Payson, 19 Columbia 
Street, Boston, New England; W. A. Dale, Hartford City, 
Ind., Middle West; F. G. Suhling, 105 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago; Chicago, N. L. Walter, 833 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Pacific Coast; H. S. Griffith, general man- 
ager, and Richard I. Griffith, assistant manager, covering 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washingt>n and West. 

Persian RuG MANnuractory.—Giles Whiting, Harry H. Rob- 
bins, E. R. Lee, J. C. Marks, H. S. Harper, G. de Bold, 
Charles S. Darling, San Francisco office. 

PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY Mitts.—Joseph A. Blankemeyer, 141- 
147 Fifth Avenue, New York, also Boston; Edward G. 
Mullen, 120 Tremont Street, Boston, also New England; 
Walter R. Douglas, 833 Market Street, San - Francisco, 
Pacific Coast; Clyde Mendenhall, Baltimore, Washington 
and Philadelphia; Max B. Hilbert, Middle West and New 
York State; Michael Phelan, Canada; R. W. Waterson, Chi- 
cago and Middle West; Harry Alexander, New York City 
and Brooklyn; R. W. Stone, New York City and Pennsyl- 
vania; A. J. Raine, Ohio. 

Pincston, W. J., & Co—Lawrence Renniesen, Chicago and 
Far West; Henry Jung, New York State and Middle West; 
Joseph McDonough, New England; W. J. Pingston, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 

Proctor & Co.—Thomas S. Hardy. 

REISCHMANN & Sons, M., Inc.—Edward Condon, George P. 
Schoneberger, B. S. Ammerman. 

REISCHMANN CuHair Co.—William H. Kuntz, Edward J. Gor- 
man, Louis E. Hayes, B. S. Ammerman, G. Bauer. 

Ries, E. & Co—J. Mitchell, Middle West; H. D. Graham, 
Middle West; Sam Downey, South; W. McKendry, Pacific 
Coast; C. G. Miller, Ohio, Indiana and Michigan (small 
cities) ; Hugo,Ries, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton; W. M. Perry, New York State and Pennsylvania; E. 
P. Miller, Chicago; Wells & Hammond, New England; J. 
Roth, New York City and New Jersey; Hassell Smith, 
smaller points, Coast. 

Ritcnig, R. J. & R. Co.—Robert Ritchie, Robert Ritchie Jr., 
4980 Orchard, Frankford: Otto Jacobs, Lees Building, 
Chicago; A. Jacobson, 41 Union Square, New York City; 
Edgar Fenton, 713 Empire Building, Toronto, Canada; 
Geo. E. Krick, 3712 Virginia Avenue, Kansas City, Mo., 
Far West; F. Symington, 27 Huntingdon, So. Mancheste-, 
Conn. 

Ryer & CasHeLt.—Bertsill Ryer, New York City, New Eng- 
land and New York State; William S. Cashel, Metropolitan 
District, Pennsylvania and West Virginia; Max Lichten- 
stein, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; Joseph Plon, 
New Jersey, Ohio and Middle West; F. W. Plummer, 
Pacific Coast; Bernard Goldstein, New York and New 
Jersey; James McLaren, Chicago and the West; James 
Carlin, the South. 

Roos Mrc. Co.—William Lee, Michigan; C. A. Curran, 
Illinois; Wm. E. Stewart, Western; Chas. Bienert, Middle 
West; F. W. Cook, Eastern; Haskell Rightor, Southern. 

RousMANIERE, WILLIAMS & Co.—John S. Wylie, Thomas E. 
Hayes, Louis Kresek, New York City; Earl W. Masden, 
Arthur W. Hooper, 327 South LaSalle Street, Chicago; 
Henry Brookshaw, Boston; A. B. Luther, San Francisco; 
W. B. Jackson, Portland, Ore. 

Royat Curtain Mrc. Co.—George H. de Luna, Middle West; 
G. H. McLaughlin, 41 Union Square, New York; H. L. 
Gordon, 59 East Adams Street, Chicago; Geo. A. Kay, New 
York City and State; M. Lichtenstein, 1011 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia; J. F. Murphy, New England States; Leon 
Rosenberg, 1707 Oak Street, San Francisco. 

Scuirr, Davin, & Co.—David Schiff, Metropolitan District; A. 

Harrison, East, New York State, Baltimore and Washing- 

ton; L. M. Schiff, Middle and Far West; D. L. Smith, Penn- 

sylvania, Ohio and the South. 


Scuumacuer, F., & Co.—Frank Stratton, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington; Charles L. Seavey, Boston and New 
England States; Barton Greenberg, Chicago and Mil- 
waukee; Charles H. Johnstone, Pacific Coast; Charles A. 

Drake, New York State and Middle States; Allen H. 
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Hinckley, Central States; Joseph C. Huth, Southern Terri- 
tory. 

Sea IsLtaAnp Mitts.—Louis Alsberg, St. Louis; W. T. Camp- 
bell, Chicago; S. P. G. Anderson, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more; A. D. Pulaski, Middle West and Canada. 

STAHELI, RIETMANN & Co.—John Moench, West and North- 
west; T. J. Atchison, Middle West and South; M. L. 
Monash, New York State and part of Middle West; W. W. 
McLean, smaller towns West; A. H. Dolder, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; Victor Krusi, 
Pacific Coast and East; J. A. Mosle, Boston and house. 

Steap & Mitter Co.—George Banker, New York Office and 
Boston; Thomas J. O’Connor, Middle West; Andrew M. 
Langwill, Chicago Office and Northwest territory; W. D. 
Hyde, Baltimore, Washington, Pennsylvania, New York 
State and New England; R. A. Fry, Metropolitan District, 
New Jersey, Philadelphia and Southern States; B. E. Devoy, 
Pacific Coast; Thos. F. J. Tynan, Metropolitan District and 
Brooklyn. 

STERN BrotHers.—M. H. Brandee, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and’ Washington, Middle West and New ¥ork State; 
Geo. F. King, 1402 Heyworxth Building, Chicago, Far West 
and Pacific Coast; A. H. Abels, 420 Tremont Street, Boston, 
New England; O. A. Dietz, James Roach and R. G. Sharp, 
New York City. 

StroHEIM & RomaNnN.—E. H. Connell, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington; W. E. McBride, Chicago and North- 
west; Albert Schmidt, Chicago assistant and vicinity; C. EF. 
Roesch, from Denver west to Pacific Coast; Alvin P. Alton, 
New York decorative trades; George Koester, suburban 
New York and Brooklyn; George D. Garrett, western half 
of New York State, Middle West and South; Chas. A. 
McManus, eastern half of New York State, Boston and 
New England. 

STuRZENEGGER & TaNnNneR.—S. S. Pashley, 59 East Adams 5t., 
Chicago, Chicago and Northwest; Thomas D. Cooper, 
New York State and East; James Millen, New York City, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh and Cin- 
cinnati; C. H. Lymbery, 329 Monadnock Building, San 
Francisco, Pacific Coast; Wm. A. Niall, 94 N. Moreland 
Avenue, Atlanta, South; Henry Middleton, vicinity of New 
York; F. J. Frerichs, 105 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Tuorp, J. H., & Co—Boston, H. I. Wood, manager; Fred. L. 
Veckley, assistant; Philadelphia, H. S. Jennings, manager ; 
Albert Benner, assistant; H. G. Wolf, assistant; Chicago, 
Arthur D. Funk, manager; A. P. Will, assistant; San Fran- 
cisco, S. A. Davis, manager; Joseph Tresch, assistant; 
Harry Wallace, Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky; New York 
headquarters, Chas. W. Brooke, E. J. Beale, S. J. Oliver; 
New York City, H. V. Mooney, W. H. Tuthill, F. S. Gilbert, 
Jos. J. Nagro, Lenard Chastel. 

Wa tiser, H. F., Co.—Chicago Office, P. P. Rudhart and Corn- 
wall Shire; Middle West, Wm. A. Noyes; New York, A. 
Jacobson, 41 Union Square; Pacific Coast, A. M. Morgen- 
thaler, San Gabriel, Cal. 

Witson, P. K. & Son.—Joseph P. Hurley, Southern States; 
William H. Geary, New York State, New England, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington and Pennsylvania; Frank 
L. Moore, Far West and Pacific Coast; Harry A. Storms, 
principal cities of West and Middle West; Thomas F. Cook, 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan and Ohio 
(principal cities) ; George L. Cunningham, William Bunt,New 
York City, Brooklyn and surrounding towns; George Lyons, 
New Jersey and Long Isiand; Chicago office, 237 South 
Wells St.; Philadelphia office, 1033 Chestnut Street; St. 
Lonis office, Eighth and Locust Streets; Detroit office, 
1156 Book Bldg., Washington Blvd. 

Witcomur, McGreacuin & Co.—Chicago, Detroit, Michigan 
and the Northwest, Donald McGeachin and James Watson. 
Denver, Pacific Coast, C. L. Smith; Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington and New York State, T. L. Atkin- 
son; Boston, New England, Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia, A. R. Walter; Illinois, Kansas, Indiena and the South, 
M. W. Barhour; Indiana, Illinois and lowa, W. D. Scott ; 
Decorative Trade, New York City, C. S. Griffin; Harding P. 
Thomas, Canada. 

ZenitH Mitis.—Sol. Dryfoos, Middle West; H. J. Rieser, 

Chicago and Northwest; James Gillies, Far West; J. O. 

Young, New York State, New England and the Middle 

West; New York office, 354 Fourth Avenue. 
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MR. SELLON. NOW SECRETARY. 
NNOUNCEMENT was made recently at a meet- 
ing of the board of governors of the Upholstery 
Association of America, that Charles H. Sellon, of 
Elms & Sellon, had been appointed secretary to fill out 
the unexpired term of John W. Stephenson, who had 
held the office since the association was organized in 
the Fall of 1916. | 
Mr. Sellon was prevailed upon to accept the posi- 
tion for the benefit of the association, and an assistant 
secretary will be employed to relieve him of the detail 
work, this method having been necessary during the 
last two or three months of Mr. Stephenson’s in- 
cumbency. 





THE MARTIN BILL. 


Lo National Council of Traveling Salesmen’s 

Associations has started a campaign to create 
favorable action at the November elections on the Mar- 
tin Bill amendment to the Constitution of the State of 
New York, so as to permit absentee voting. The 
Absentee Voting Bill has been one of the chief interests 
of the Upholstery Association of America since its first 
organization. At the first annual banquet a telegram 
was read from Senator Wagner assuring the associa- 
tion of his interest in an Absentee Voting Bill, and in 
every subsequent year the officials of the association 
have worked for the passage of a suitable and workable 
bill to provide absentee registration and absentee vot- 
ing. It now requires the last final ratification of the 
New York electorate in order to make the bill an ac- 
complished fact. 

There should be no let up of interest, because un- 
less this amendment to the Constitution receives the 
endorsement of the electorate, all the previous work 
will have gone for nothing. 


tai Kansas City Institute of Fine Arts, following 

the example of other institutes, contemplate giving 
a course in home furnishing and interior decorating. 
They are looking for an instructor who is not onlv 
capable of teaching, but one who can sketch and 
actually plan the decorating or furnishing of a house. 

The committee having the matter in charge would 
be pleased to hear from anybody able to undertake this 
work. 




















We Be 5 O MoE 


AST month we published a few life sketches en- 
titled “Why Some Men Fail.” 

Here are a few others equally illuminating: 

There is the case of Jones, whose name is not 
Jones. Jones was what you might call an all-around 
man. He had been brought up through the workroom, 
and knew all the ins and outs of workroom production 
and expense. He graduated into an assistant buyership 
and gradually became buyer, but he didn’t grow with 
his job. The workroom perpetually absorbed his time 
and interest, he couldn’t get a foreman to suit him, and 


when his mind should have been occupied with big 


merchandising transactions, he was buried under a 
mass of petty workroom and departmental details. As 
a consequence, he is now occupying a small position 
where he runs a workroom in conjunction with buying 
for a small department. 

Smith was another case in point, his name isn’t 
Smith, but that doesn’t matter. Smith was the sort of 
buyer that never could learn anything from a traveling 
man. He was always “too wise.”” He knew the market 
thoroughly and could give the traveling man all kinds 
of reasons why his goods were too high, overrated, off- 
color and generally poor in comparison with competing 
lines; indeed, it wasn’t necessary for him to see the 
lines of traveling men of a certain number of firms, he 
knew what they had to offer without being shown and 
could-not use their goods. One day he was called to the 
office of the merchandise man, who said: “Smith, I met 
so and so last night, who told me that Dash & Co. were 
unquestionably the leading manufacturers of — in 
this market. I have never seen any invoices from them 

how is it?” 

“Why, the reason is simple,” said Smith, “they 
don’t make the class of goods we handle.” 

“That’s odd,” said the merchandise man, “the next 
time their salesman is here I would like to go over his 
line with you.” Then he turned to his desk and 
dropped Dash & Co. a line to have their salesman call 
merely signing the firm name. You know the answer, 
it was a painful interview for Smith, and he has never 
had a big job since. 

Then there’s Conners, an assumed name by the 
way. Conners was a mixer. He was always being 
proposed for this, that or the other office in lodges, 
volunteer fire departments, local village council and 
philanthropic enterprises, so that he was absent from 
his department a great deal, his desk was always piled 
high with neglected correspondence, and he never 
seemed to have a minute’s relaxation from the drive of 
external and internal interest. He was always going 
to do many things which he never really got time to 
do. Other buyers in the store had time to take a real 
interest in the firm’s business outside of their own de- 
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partments, and when a co-operative scheme was put 
through, Conners was ignored. It broke his heart and 
he quit the store. He never got back into the business 
again and he nurses a permanent grievance against de- 
partment stores in general. 

Reynolds, whose name wasn’t Reynolds, was the 
very opposite to Conners. He was always in his de- 
partment, worked early and late, faithful, loyal, in- 
defatigable, but he was a single-track man. He never 
developed the faculty of delegating authority, nor of 
getting others to be enthusiastic about the business he 
supervised. He never had an assistant or a second 
man, he was the whole show himself. One day he met 
with an accident and the firm discovered that he had 
literally no organization in his department, everything 
depended on his personal say-so. It took two weeks to 
untangle the department, but only half that time for the 
firm to realize the danger of his method of conducting 
the department. He stayed six months under the new 
system they inaugurated in his absence, and since then 
he has made many changes, but he has never held a 
good position for any length of time, and his chances 
of ever getting one diminish each year. 

There are scores of men who have failed because 
of conditions over which they had no control, and 
others who have seemed to fail temporarily. The cases 
we have cited are typical instances of men who con- 
tributed to their own failure. A change of method or 
of habit, or of mental attitude, could have turned their 
failures into success. 

The series is published here, with fictitous names 
in every case, in order that other men reading these 
records may avoid ‘similar mistakes. 


HE Secretary of the Treasury has announced that 

the War Savings and Thrift-Stamps are to be a 
permanent part of the Government National Thrift 
Campaign. 

There are approximately nine hundred thousand 
enrolled investors in these securities, and the net cash 
receipts of the United States Treasury as the result 
of stamp sales up to June 30 was approximately 
$936,000,000. 


H. ANDERSON, of West Liberty, Ind., is to build 

¢ shortly a modern department store in East Moline, 

Ill. The new building will be located at Seventh Street 

and First Avenue, and will be opened some time late 

this Fall. Mr. Anderson is to come East shortly on a 
buying trip for the new store. 


ENRY F. THOMPSON, of Bollentin & Thomp- 
son. has just returned from an eight months’ trip 
threuzh the Orient. 
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AN ATTRACTIVE GROUPING IN THE BAMBERGER 
SUMMER DISPLAY 


The view here shown is at the extreme side of the furniture department, adjoining the upholstery department. 
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SUMMER DISPLAY OF CRETONNES AND WILLOW 
FURNITURE AT BAMBERGER’S 


See description on page 66. 
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A sketch of the cottage in Mr. Munro’s department at McCreery’s, with the scenery background constructed to hide the walls of 
the Waldorf which would show through the windows on this side of the department. 


FINANCING AND THE SHRINKING DOLLAR 


“| HERE has been such an extraordinary demand 
| for certain necessities that astonishing prices 
have been realized in some transfers of owner- 

ship. 

Said a man the other day, “I carried that for two 
years, and yesterday I sold the whole lot and doubled 
my money.” “Yes,” said his friend, “you doubled your 
money, how?” “Why I paid $6 a yard for it, and 
marked it at $9 and finally sold it at $18, twice the 
price I had originally marked to sell it at, in reality 
200 per cent. profit.” 

“Now wait a minute,” said the friend. “Let’s do 
a little figuring. You paid $6 for it, say forty yards 
to the piece, that’s $240. The first year you kept it 
without sale, it should be charged 6 per cent. interest, 
which is $12.40; your capital invested therefore at the 
beginning of the second year was $252.40. 

“You carry it again another year, add 6 per cent. 
interest, $15.12; your investment now is $267.52. You 
sold it for $720, thinking you have cleared a net profit 
of $452.48. Now, as a matter of fact, the dollar you 
get to-day will only buy half as much as it would two 
years ago when your stock was new; therefore, your 
profit of $452.48 and your original capital is only worth 
as a purchasing power one-half as much as the same 
sum would have been two years ago, ergo your $720 is 
the equivalent of $360—take from this your $267.52, 
which was your original investment plus two years’ 
compound interest, and your gross profit looks like 
$92.48, now deduct your overhead and selling cost and 
you have your real profit.” 

“Why, if I would go by your figures,” said the 
merchant, “you would soon convince me that I was 
losing money. Where do you get your authority for 
figuring that way?” 

“Listen,” said the mathematician, “T have a neigh- 
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bor who bought a house eight years ago for $6,000. 
He sold it the other day for $10,000, congratulating 
himself on having eight years free rent and ciearing up 
$4,000 in cash. But he had to turn around and buy 
another house, and the nearest thing he could find to 
his old house in size and accommodation was held at 
$12,000. It was no better than his old house and at the 
end of his transaction he found himself just $2,000 
poorer than he had been a month ago, because, while 
he still had a house to live in, his bank account was 
$2,000 less. In other words, while his $6,000 had in- 
creased to $10,000, the purchasing power of the sum 
had diminished to such an extent that it took twice as 
much money to buy the same accommodations ; there- 
fore, his dollar was only a 50-cent dollar when it came 
to spending it. 

“Your case differs from his in this way—you have 
to sell some goods to continue to do business—he did 
not have to sell his house because that was not his 
business. The point I make is that the difference be- 
tween your selling price and your original purchase 
price is not all profit. The unearned increment is run- 
ning a tight race with the shrinking dollar. 

“T have another neighbor whose salary this year 
has been increased by $500 but the shrinkage in the 
purchasing power of his income will make him money 
out of pocket at the end of the year.” 


‘HE Famous-Barr Dry Goods Co. have purchased 

the property on the southwest corner of Broadway 
and Franklin Street, St. Louis, for $140,000.. The 
property consists of a five-story and basement building 
which, for the past two years, has been occupied by the 
Red Cross. The Barr Co. say they will use the build- 
ing for commercial purposes, but will not open a de- 
partment store there. 
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CANOPY TREATMEN2S Avareaen”™ 




















Eighteenth Century French Canopies. 


THE CANOPY AS A LODGE DECORATION 


E WERE called upon recently to advise in Adam, the pediment and broken entablature of Hep- 
the selection of a design for a lodge canopy, plewhite and the draped swags of Sheraton, all of 
and in the discussion a question arose as to which conform to the dignity which is a necessary 


whether or not there was any 
rule restricting canopy decora- 
tion for lodge purposes to any 
specific period or type. We 
know of no restriction with re- 
gard to style other than that im- 
posed by the architecture and 
decoration of the lodge room 
where the canopy is to be used. 

Most lodge rooms follow a 
rather severe type of architec- 
ture, either Roman or Greek, and 
it would be unwise in such a case 
to introduce anything in the form 
of a canopy decoration that 
would not be in keeping, but 
most canopy decorations are 
merely adaptations of historic 
canopy forms to the purpose at 
hand. 

On the opposite page we 
show two types of canopy treat- 
ments which illustrate this 
thought. “THe UPHOLSTERER”’ 
artist has taken in each instance 
a canopy treatment of a definite 
drapery type, and by adapting 
the proportions to the height of 
the lodge-room ceiling has pro- 
duced a pleasing drapery as a 





essential in lodge furnishings. 
The more ornate canopies 

of the contemporary French 
period are readily adaptable, but 
some of their excessive ornament 
(NA, igs might be simplified or dispensed 
ie”, 


with. 

As a matter of fact, the use 
of a canopy as an emblem of 
dignity has been borrowed from 
the trappings of royalty, and in 
the period of 1643-1814 these 
trappings attained their most 
elaborate state. 

It may be a long step from 
the canopy of Napoleon’s throne 
room (see illustration on page 
54) to the design necessary to 
suit the lodge room of a modest 
country town, but it’s the same 
impressiveness employed in the 
Napoleon canopy that is intended 
to be represented in the more 
modern use we are here con- 
sidering. Therefore, with this 
thought in mind and with the 
innumerable examples of bed- 
Overdraped canopies adaptable to lodge canopy types which are to be 

decoration. found in Eighteenth Century 
illustrations there is a wide field 
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background for the dais. In the study of canopy treat- for originality in the planning of canopy treatments. 
ments for adaptation to lodge decoration, a prolific A study of the canopy treatments shown on pages 
source of inspiration is found in the English and 72 and 73 will suggest a number of treatments that can 
French bed canopy treatments of the Eighteenth Cen- be adapted to most elaborate lodge requirements or 
tury. The English forms include the true classism of simplified at will. 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FRENCH CANOPIES 
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LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH CANOPIES 


LIGHT AS THE DECORATOR WOULD 
HAVE IT. 
(Continued from page 53.) 

home. For example, if an object or stage setting be 
flooded with red light and a white light be superim- 
posed, the shadows will remain deep red but the high- 
lights would apparently be white. By the use of other 
colors of diffused lights directed from various points, 
wonderful effects may be obtained. 

Imagine blue and yellow lights directed from dif- 
ferent angles toward the rear of the stage. Where both 
these colored illuminants mix in the proper proportions, 
a synthetic white light results. Thus the high-lights on 
the folds of the fabric would be illuminated by white 
light, while the shadows would receive either blue or 
yellow. 





THE NEW ENGLISH “ORIENTALS.” 

HE New York Herald of recent date published a 

statement that England was reproducing Oriental 
carpets with extraordinary accuracy of detail. If the 
Herald had said that they were reproducing Oriental 
carpets in design and colorings with great accuracy of 
detail, they would have been right, but the technique 
of the English rugs which were‘made by Tompkins & 
Adams is quite different from the Oriental method. 

They are called Orianglo, the term being a coinage 
of Oriental and Anglo. They are machine made of 
Wilton character, and have attracted a great deal of 
attention at Harrods’ in London; the illustration that 
we show was taken from the ///ustrated London News 
of a recent date. 

Their chief characteristics lie not in the design nor 
in the weave but in the colorings which, by some 
chemical method, are antiqued and have the softness 
that age would bring. 

We understand that Harrods’ contracted for near- 
ly half a million dollars’ worth of these rugs and, it 
that is the case, they are likely to be offered in this 


country. 


The Queen and Princess Mary inspecting “Orianglo” carpets 
at Harrods’, London. 


‘STUDYING ECONOMY METHODS. 

NEW era is coming in business. In almost every 

industry we learn of the abandonment of 
gratuitous services and the stopping of leaks of one 
kind and another that ran away with profits. 

In a wholesale hardware store recently we noticed 
a sign back of the counter which read as follows: 

NO SALE 
UNDER FIFTY CENTS 

The purchase contemplated would have amounted 
to ten or fifteen cents. The salesman, without any dis- 
cussion, increased the quantity and charged fifty cents 
for the lot. The reason for the plan was self-evident. 
The firm had evidently found that it did not pay them 
to handle any transaction that did not amount to at 
least fifty cents, and without resorting to argument the 
little posted sign cuts off non-profitable transactions. 

In the automobile accessories field we recently ran 
across this system: A purchase of parts amounting to 
$10.50 was afterwards discovered to be unnecessary 
and the goods returned. Instead of refunding the full 
purchase price the manufacturer deducted a “rehan- 
dling charge” of 10 per cent. and returned $9.45. 

These two instances are but an indication of the 
disposition to cut off wasteful practices in merchandis- 
ing. In every line of business there are wasteful, profit- 
ing-eating practices which have been permitted to de- 
velop. They run all the way from the wasteful use of 


the telephone up to the production of unnecessary 
styles and patterns, and it is only when climbing costs 
necessitate economy that a real effort is made to elimi- 
nate them. 


In one of the big New York department stores 
they pay a college graduate a good salary to go abou: 
the store and check up wasteful practices. 

In some mills and factories they make an exhibit 
of materials reclaimed from the junk heap. 

Many of the retail stores have reorganized their 
systems of delivery, cutting off daily deliveries to some 
of the distant points, making them less frequent, and 
in other cases abandoning long-trip deliveries and send- 
ing their parcels by parcel-post. 

There are expensive ways of doing even the little 
things which constitute business service. 

Statistics are, like percentage costs, frequently 
misleading. “Averages,” while satisfactory for sta- 
tisical purposes, do not show the weak points, and in 
order to correct faulty or wasteful methods the weak 
points must be revealed. For instance, it might be all 
very well to say, as in the case of the hardware store 
mentioned previously, sales totaling less than 50 cents 
were unprofitable, when a careful analysis of profits 
as compared with overhead cost per transaction, might 
show that many sales show no profit at even 50 cents or 
considerably over. 











MILLER BROS. SUCCEED MILLER & 
MONTAGUE. 


HE co-partnership between B. J. Miller and R. T. 

Montague under the name of Miller & Montague, 
who have for some years represented Morton Bros., 
Ltd., Darvel, Scotland, in this country, has been dis- 
solved and is succeeded by Miller Brothers, who will 
continue to represent Morton Bros., Ltd., in the 
United States and Canada at the old address, 170 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

The new firm of Miller Brothers is composed of 
B. J., A. B., and J. L. Miller, all of whom are well 
known to the customers of the Scotch house. Also 
associated with Miller Brothers is Alex. Donald, form- 
erly secretary of Morton Bros. in their works at 
Darvel. 

B. J. Miller, who is in Europe in the interests of 
Miller Bros., will return about August 15. 

The following changes in the salesforce should be 
of interest to the trade: Robert C. Martin, formerly 
with the Bromley Mfg. Co., will cover Chicago and the 
Northwest; A. P. Ward, Kansas City and the Far 
West. 





THE UPHOLSTERY TRADE GOLF 
TOURNAMENT. 


HE second annual tournament of the Upholstery 

Trade Golf Association is to be held July 15 
and 16 at the Canoe Brook Country Club, Summit, N. 
J., at a time when we are going to press and unable to 
report results. 

The members of the club will compete in flights 
of eight; qualifying round and finals eighteen holes ; 
medal for best gross score; medal for best net score: 
prizes will be awarded for winners and runners up in 
all eights ; consolation prize for beaten eights. 

The Wasserman Cup, presented by Benjamin 
Wasserman, of Philadelphia, must be won three times 
for permanent possession, each winner to have name 
inscribed upon the cup. 

The committee reserves the right in all handicap 
tournaments to change the handicaps between the 
qualifying round and match play. 

At the time this announcement is written, the fol- 
lowing have signified their intention of participating: 
George A. Bomann, Ernest H. Baldwin, Herbert Gard- 
ner, John C. Gifkins, John Whitwell, W. W. VanLoan, 
L. F. Fechtman Jr., Johannes Meyer, George E. Colon, 
W. E. Rosenthal, A. C. King, John Moench, D. M. 
Fernandes, Martin Blumenthal, A. D. Faxon, C. H. 
Sellon, George D. Martin, Edward Jaeger, W. G. Mc- 
Cullough, M. G. Curtis, J. Millen, Paul Gadebusch, E. 
R. Bennett, W. J. Dinan, H. G. McCausland, W. J. 
McNab. 
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A FRENCH GOVERNMENT EXPOSITION. 


Sap French Government will open the first official 
exhibition of French manufactures in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Hotel Pennsylvania, July 24. This 
exhibition is being arranged under the auspices and im- 
mediate jurisdiction of the Office Commercial Francais 
des Etats-Unis. 

The materials that will be exhibited are practically 
samples only, but will run into many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 

The exhibition is purely a commercial exhibition 
intended to show to American buyers the ability of 
French manufacturers to meet the demand for French 
products practically as soon as the armistice was 
signed. 

The general title of the exhibition translated into 
English is “French Art Applied to Industry,” and it 
will comprise the finest products of the various fields 
of French industrial art in such things as jewelry, 
silverware, artistic glassware, art enamel goods, en- 
gravings, medals, tapestries, crockery, art bronzes, 
laces, paintings and toys. The exhibition in addition 
to showing things available for purchase marked with 
both French and American prices, will also have as 
added features of interest priceless Gobelin tapestries, 
the product of the Royal Gobelin Tapestry Works at 
Paris. 

The plans of the exhibition are not sufficiently 
matured at the time this article is written to enable us 
to give a more comprehensive description, but sufficient 
is given herewith to show the importance of the ex- 
hibition, and a more detailed story can be looked for 
in our August number. 





CHENILLES FOR PROMPT DELIVERY. 

HE increasing use of chenilles for drapery pur- 

poses is evidenced in the fact that the Bromley 
Mfg. Co. are continually adding machines to make the 
half dozen grades of this cloth which are shown by 
J. J. Feeley & Co. in couch-covers, portiéres and piece 
goods. 

Chenille was always a good fabric, and it went’ 
out of vogue simply when it completed the cycle 
of its popularity and new things came in. 

The time is certainly ripe for revival. 

The goods are shown in plain colors for curtains 
and are reversible the same as the old chenilles, but in 
the couch-covers and table-covers they are made with 
a “carpet” back and are not reversible; the covers, 
moreover, are brought out in designs many of which 
are Oriental. : 

There seems a logical reason for the return of 
chenilles at present when it is impossible to secure 
popular-priced foreign velours. 





TRADE PAPER VALUATION. 
By F. R. WILLIAMs. 


HE value of trade papers and their proper and 
appreciative use are splendidly demonstrated in 
the action just taken by Harrods, the great department 


store of London, which has subscribed to thirty trade 


papers covering the various lines of merchandise repre- 
sented by departments of the store. Realizing the vast 
amount of valuable news matter and merchandising 
ideas presented in American trade journals the man- 
agement of Harrods determined to receive the benefit 
of these by subscribing to a selected list of periodicals. 

Therefore, copies of ninety different papers were 
secured and submitted to a test calculated to determine 
without prejudice those meeting with the greatest 
favor. It should first be understood that the business 
is operated under the direction of four division man- 


One of the examples of furniture sets shown at the Grand 
Rapids Exposition and described by “THE UPpHOLSTERER” 
correspondent. 








agers, who, of course, receive their instructions from 
some one higher up. These divisions are, first, general 
provisions, including everything of this nature from 
groceries to perfume and toilet preparations; second, 
hardware, has also glass, china, toys and pictures; in 
the third division, known as furnishing, there are fur- 
niture and many other articles for interior decoration, 
such as draperies, as well as antique and church fur- 
niture; in the fourth division, draperies, are found 
linens and cotton goods, human hair, motor coats, 
gloves and children’s shoes. There are, of course, 
many other items listed in each of the divisions, but 
those named have been selected merely to give an idea 
how merchandise is classified in Harrods. 

The papers were sorted according to the fields cov- 
ered and sent to the manager in whose division the mer- 
chandise in question is handled. On the cover of each 
book was pasted a slip of paper bearing the nam: of 
the division manager and those of the various buyers 
working under his direction. After each person care- 
fully examined all the papers devoted to the goods in 
his division, he indicated on the slip that he had gone 
over the magazine and he also designated his choice of 
the lot. 

The vote resulted in the selection of the follo ving 
papers : 

Dry Goods Economist 

Advertising and Selling 

Jewelers’ Circular 

Drygoodsman 

Hardware Age 

Sporting Goods Dealer 

Trunks and Leather Goods 

THE UPHOLSTERER AND IN- 
TERIOR DECORATOR 

Wall-Paper News 

American Carpet Journal 

Glovers’ Review 

Sweater News | 

Music Trade Review 

Nugent’s Bulletin 


The Motor Age 
The Milliner 


It will- be noted that there is very little duplication, 
and that the papers cover a wide range of activity. 
For one department store to subscribe to thirty differ- 
ent trade papers is in itself unusual in the annals of 
merchandising, and sets an example that might, with 
profit, be followed by many another store. There is 
unquestionably a growing tendency on the part of 
progressive merchants not only to subscribe more 
freely to trade and business journals but to inaugu:ate 
a system that will insure their thorough reading by 
those for whom they are intended. 


Women’s Wear 

Patrician 

Toilet Requisites and Drug- 
gists’ Sundries 

Vogue 

Toys and Novelties 

Bakers’ Review 

National Grocer 

American Perfumer 

300t and Shoe Recorder 

Pottery, Glass and _ Brass 
Salesman 

Playthings 

U. S. A. Pure Food Journal 

House Furnishing Journal 

Optical Journal and Review 
of Optometry 


MONG the goods in stock for immediate delivery, 

E. C. Carter & Son have a good variety of pat- 

terns in nets, priced from thirty cents a yard upward. 

In madras, they are fortunate in having in stock 

45-inch goods, natural color, in exceedingly good 
patterns. 
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AROUND THE GRAND RAPIDS EXPOSITION 


There Is a Noticeable Improvement in the Style and Design of the Furniture to 
Be Seen at This Year’s Exposition at Grand Rapids, Many of the Interesting 
Features of Which Are Described Below by “Tut UPHOLSTERER” Correspondent. 


indulge somewhat in the making of novelties and 

quaint furniture did not find so much time the past 
six months to indulge themselves in side issues, yet on 
the whole the sum total of the offerings this season is 
considerable. 

In the matter of piano and table lamps there never 
was such an array of beautiful offerings. Some few 
firms are carrying a larger volume of samples now than 
ever before. Old period stuff in desks, tables, chairs 
and consoles is shown by a few firms in antique, high- 
grade designs. Then there is a great array of small 
decorative pieces in which polychrome and Roman gold 
find use. Yet on the whole it cannot be said that the 
market is offering so much in the way of new designs 
in novelties as in some previous seasons. On the other 
hand, it is noticeable that there are fewer “loud” de- 
signs but more of conservative, elegant pieces. 

Of all the reed, grass or rattan stuff in this market, 
the rattan peel goods have beew the popular leader from 


| T IS true that the manufacturers of furniture who 





the view-point of the artist. The rattan is the outside 
peel, cane color, with black designs for decorations, 
stout in construction but artistic in the very last line. 

As in other seasons decorative lamps have led the 
field. There are probably forty or more floor lamp 
exhibits. 

Of the myriad of designs seen in the market, the 
writer was most pleased with a lamp with the stick 
finished Roman gold, plain carvings, the same stick also 
being in mahogany or polychrome. The shade had 1 
4-inch banding of cut-out gold embroidery, with tur- 
quoise blue backing. The 4-inch heavy fringe was of 
silk turquoise and taupe. The top of the shade was 
plaited and taupe in color. The whole effect of this 
lamp is one of simple elegance, and a far cry from so 
many of the crazy shapes and highly colored shades 
seen in all markets during recent exhibitiotis. 

Another lamp that carries delight to the heart of 
those who are seeking the real artistic is a two-arm 
lamp for the hall or to be used as a reading lamp, 









standing between twin beds. The stick is polychrome, 
hand carved on solid wood, very ornate and stands full 
height. Silk shade drops in a faint old rose give a 
suffused light that is just right for reading. The same 
exhibit showed a few table lamps, the chiffon shades 
on which gave the impression that a beautiful soft- 
toned silk handkerchief had been dropped over the 
lamp. Stone or metal pendants on the corners hold 
the shade in position. 

In table or desk novelties, a piece that attracted 
much attention was a clock desk lamp, as it was called. 
It is for use in the guest room, and sets on a table or 
low dresser. The desk is about eighteen inches wide, 
with two electric lights, one on either side, clock in 
center, with ink-well just in front of it. A shallow 
drawer pulls out revealing compartments for pen- 
points, holders, paper, etc. The wood is solid ma- 
hogany, antique finish. 

For the sick room, or for any place where sub- 
dued light is desirable, there is shown a small shield 
lamp, the shade going but half way round. The finish 
is polychrome, stippled. 

Leather screens are among the newest and most 
visited artistic things in the Grand Rapids market. 
‘One screen of especially artistic value, made in all 
standard heights, is of textile leather, brown in general 
effect, with oil paintings or fruit, flowers or other con- 
ventional designs. Obviously such a screen finds 
numerous uses in the house or club rooms. The same 
concern is showing art panels in the same leather, about 











18 x 24 inches, the designs in oil running to fruits and 
flowers for the most part. The panels taking the place 
of pictures are finding use in almost every room in the 
house. 

Ash stands and trays are to the fore as usual in 
a great array of polychrome, walnut and mahogany 
finishes. Gilt, blue and reds are used in decorations 
and considerable carving is being used. 

One of the nicest things in smokers’ stands in 
mahogany was simple in design, but possessing some 
new features. It is provided with a deep bowl to which 
ashes may be conveyed from the smaller tray. Into 
the bow] fits a metal tray containing a year’s supply of 
strike-a-light tape. Surmounting all is a metal match- 
box. The tape and box and tray can be inverted and 
held in place in the wooden bowl, protected from the 
elements. The contrivance is especially attractive in- 
asmuch as when the tray is full of ashes the host 
dumps them into the bowl, obviating the necessity of 
walking to the grate or to another room. to dispose of 
the ashes. 

Screens in oak are shown by a few exhibitors. 
Some of them Elizabethan, threefold severe in type 
but of high-grade workmanship, the finish of the mil- 
dew style. 

Decorators are delighted with the new finish 
known as Venetian, which is finding use in a great 
variety of novelty tables, with here and there Roman 
gold or polychrome decorations. The finish gives the 
appearance of antiquity, and does not cover up the rich 
workmanship, which shows 
clearly through the “mildew.” 

One of the manufactur- 
ers expresses the spirit of the 
times thus: “We are proceed- 
ing now on the assumption 
that of the great volume of 
money in this country much 
of it can be afforded for bet- 
ter furniture than in the days 
of a few years ago. We are 
making furniture that carries 
much art with it—furniture 
that costs money and in which 
there is lots of good money. 
We find that we are correct 
in our assumption, for price 
does not seem to cut any 
figure with the big buyers who 
can at all afford to buy such 
stuff as this. They are simply 
taking the goods and asking 
the price when they have to.” 

The commode and mirror 
shown exemplifies the best in 
the Grand Rapids market 
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among novel things for the sleeping room—a beautiful 
piece of work, and a necessity in the reposeful rest 
room. It is made of East and West African satinwood 
with boxwood and ebony inlays. The style is Late 
Eighteenth Century English, with Hepplewhite and 
Adam influence. The carved enrichment is in gilt, giv- 
ing the effect of being hung from that portion of the 
piece. The panel in the commode is a monotone. The 
whole piece is distinctly graceful, and most artistic. 

One of the most elaborate suites for interior deco- 
ration was an Italian console with chairs, and mirror 
on a background of hand-decorated tapestry. The con- 
sole is decorated in sgraffito and polychrome. The en- 
tire suite is of the Sixteenth Century. The candlesticks 
complete a most unique setting, an elaborate suite for 
a great hall. Another console and mirror is of walnut 
in Pompeiian finish, the console top being marbleized 
black. The mirror is an antique ivory, triptych mirror. 
The doors of the mirror, which close upon it, carry 
paintings of virgins. Gesso heads appear on the base 
of the mirror and upon the front of the console. Gir- 
andoles hang upon the wall on either side of the 
mirrors, and they, too, have mirrors. The spreading 
candlesticks on the console make a perfect balance to 
the entire suite. 

Of all the unique desks shown here this season, 
this Spanish, leather covered desk leads. The idea here 
is to provide an artistic piece more than to provide a 
utility. The piece looks like a chest on a stand. It is 
of solid walnut, decorated in polychrome, stands 
thirty-four inches high, with chair to match. The 
Eastern buyers and those from the Pacific Coast 
bought this number extensively. 

In cornices, of which one firm showed an exten- 
sive line, the newest and neatest shown is in the Adam 
period, for use over windows and in niches that the 
large home often affords. The finishes are made to go 
with any kind of drape. The particular showing in the 
exhibit was an antique Roman finish, with the center 
piece polychrome, matching some draperies in use. 
The same concern presents an unusual mirror in solid 
walnut, dull finish, and Russian gold decorations, a 
decided innovation to be used with console or alone. 





ARMY ORDNANCE SILK. 


HERE is likely to be a new material on the market 

as a direct result of the war. Early last month the 
Salvage Board authorized the selling of several million 
yards of Army Ordnance Silk, a fabric used by the 
Ordnance Department as Cartridge Cloth. The ma- 
terial has a silk warp and a mixed weft. Samples as 
displayed in the Ordnance Department prior to the 
bidding had been dyed, printed, bleached and finished 
in various ways, and the material was shown in five 
different grades with still more variations in the matter 
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of weight. Bids were called for to be opened at 11 
A. M., Thursday, July 10, and at the time this descrip- 
tion is written it is not possible for us.to state who will 
eventually offer the material for sale. 


HE Commercial Department of the Royal Nether- 

lands Legation has recently been established at 
Washington, D. C., for the purpose of fostering trade 
between the United States-and Holland. 

The commercial attaché is in a position to give 
commercial information about trade between the two 
countries to American merchants, and every facility 
will be offered on inquiry to the headquarters at 
Washington, D. C. 








LOUIS XIV AND THE PEACE TREATY. 

HE newspapers have referred quite frequently, in 

recent days, to the signing of the Peace Treaty in 
the Galerie des Glaces, Hall of Mirrors, and one can 
imagine the beauty of this room which in the heyday 
of Louis XIV was known as the Grand Gallery of 
Versailles. 

A noted writer in describing the Grand Gallery 
said: “It is the epitome of absolutism and divine right 
and the grandeur of the House of Bourbon. It extends 
from the Salon of War to the Salon of Peace, a dis- 


tance of 249 feet, and its seventeen lofty windows look 


out upon the gardens and are reflected in the seventeen 
arches filled with mirrors which line the opposite wall. 
The ceiling which gave Lebrun four years’ labor (1679- 
82) is his chief work at Versailles, and the artist sought 
with all his skill and all the wealth of color at his 
command to place above the head of the Louis who 
walked daily through his gallery, the glory and omnip- 
otence of that ideal Louis, the Sun King, whom all 
the arts united to celebrate.” 


The furniture which occupied the gallery during 
the signing of the Peace Treaty would not begin to 
compare with the marvelous pieces which in Louis’ day 
were as splendid as the decorations. It was for the 
most part of imposing carved silver or silver-gilt. 
The keynote of the entire furnishing was silver. Silver 
was one of his favorite forms of decoration, and he 
loved to surround himself with this metal and with 
mirrors. In 1690, when reverses had been encountered, 
he sent nearly two thousand pieces of his silver fur- 
niture to the mint, the furniture of the Grand Gallery 
being then replaced by furniture of carved and gilded 
wood, the tables adorned with marble mosaics and 
borders of carved copper. 

The mirrors of the Grand Gallery which reflected 
this magnificent furnishing were by no means the onlv 
expensive mirrors he employed, for many of the other 
principal rooms were filled with mirrored arches, and 
in the Trianon there was also the famous Salon des 
Glaces, Salon of Mirrors, a room of less spacious 
dimensions but of regal elegance. 








The Salon des Glaces of the Trianon. It was in the Trianon that the terms of 
were presented to the Plenipotentiaries. 
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New York has ever experienced in connection 

with interior furnishings, is to be inaugurated 
this Fall in the establishment, through the influence 
of the Upholstery Buyers’ Association of New York, 
of two definite Curtain and Upholstery-Fabric Sale 
weeks. At the request of the Association 
“THE UPHOLSTERER” undertook to promote 
sentiment and investigate the possi- 
bilities of arranging for the concerted 
display of lace curtains and uphol- 
stery goods in all the stores of the 
Metropolitan District at a time to be 
agreed upon by the stores participat- 


ing. 


O NE of the biggest merchandising events which 


Our canvass of the stores 
elicited a most encouraging response, 
and at a special meeting of the Buy- 
ers’ Association a resolution was 
passed unanimously advocating the 
holding by all department stores in 
this district of a Lace-Curtain Sale 
Week, commencing Monday, Sep- ae 

, 
& 


tember 8, and of an Upholstery Sale f 





Week, commencing Monday, » 

October 6. yk 2 
Practically every uphol- 

stery department in New York 

holds a Fall opening of these 

goods at some time in the Fall, 

and by arranging for a simultaneous week of display 

and sale, backed up by window and newspaper adver- 

tising, all handled with the utmost freedom in the way 

of individual initiative, the attention of the entire com- 
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BUYER’S ASSOCIATION 
INAUGURATES SPECIAL 
FALL SALE WEEKS 













NEW YORK DISTRICT 
CURTAIN 


SALE WEEK 
SEPTEMBER 8 TO 13 











munity is bound to be focused upon upholstery and 
curtain needs, not only during the specified weeks of 
sale, but for some time thereafter. 

There is no coercive power, either intended or im- 
plied, concerning this sale idea, which 
has the leading upholstery buyers of the city 
as its sponsors. The psychological value of 
simultaneous effort is too well appreciated 
to need either coercion or argument. 
In the words of one of the buyers, 
“the forces set in motion in the in- 
auguration of a sale of this kind will 
bring about results of which no man 
here present will ever see the end.” 
Even those who refrain from partici- 
pating will not be able to escape the 
benefits of the plan, and we are sure 
that when the whole advantages of 
these two sale weeks are compre- 
hended, every store in New York and 
in the near-by cities will enter en- 
thusiastically into the campaign to 
make the week of September 8 and 
the week of October 6 memorable 

weeks in the history of the up- 

holstery business. 
“THE UPHOLSTERER AND IN- 

TERIOR DECORATOR” will give an 

award of $15 for the best photo- 

graph of a show window pre- 





pared to feature the Curtain and Drapery Sale Week 
of the Metropolitan District, September 8-13; an 
award of $5 for the best collection of newspaper ad- 
vertisements published by any one store featuring the 












NEW YORK DISTRICT 


UPHOLSTERY 
SALE WEEK 
OCTOBER 6 TO 11 














Curtain and Drapery Week; an award of $15 for the 
best photograph of a show window featuring the Up- 
holstery Sale Week, October 6-11; an award of $5 for 
the best collection of newspaper advertisements pub- 
lished by any one store featuring the Uphofstery Sale 
Week; also an award of $5 for the best idea employed 
as a feature in promoting either of the sales, the idea 
and its success to be described in an article of not over 
five hundred words. The photographs and collections 
of advertising will be judged by a committee consisting 
of: S. W. Woodruff, Richard E. Thibaut, Inc. ; Thos. 
W. Gerety, Sidney Blumenthal & Co.; Arthur Wendell, 
Frank Presbrey Co. 

The competition carries no restrictions or rules 
except that all material in connection with either sale 
must be in the hands of the jury within one week after 


the close of the sale to which it pertains and awards 
will be made as soon thereafter as a decision can be 
reached. Competitors must mark their names and ad- 
dresses clearly on all matter submitted and address as 
follows: Curtain and Upholstery Sale Weeks Com- 
petition, “UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR,” 
373 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


The New York School of Applied Textile Art, Thirtieth 
Street, near Sixth Avenue. 

















THE NEW TEXTILE SCHOOL. 

@ Bes New York School of Applied Textile Art, 

founded and fostered by the Upholstery Associa- 
tion of America, has now become a part of the Bureau 
of Vocational Activities, New York Public Schools, 
and when the Fall session opens early in September, the 
school will occupy the entire building at Thirtieth 
Street, formerly Public School No. 26, and both day 
and evening classes will be inaugurated. Registration 
for the Fall session of the day classes may be made at 
the Bureau of Vocational Activities, Department of 
Education, East Thirty-seventh Street, any week day 
during the Summer between the hours of 9 a. mM. and 
5 Pp. M. Registration for the evening classes may be 
made in September at the school. 

The Thirtieth’ Street School, an illustration of 
which appears herewith, will open in September 
as the New York School of Applied Textile Art. The 
building is an excellent one for the -purpose, having 
nineteen classrooms, besides two large assembly rooms, 
the science room and carpenter shop. The main as- 
sembly room is capable of holding from five to six 
hundred. 

The new equipment of machinery, dye laboratory, 
etc., will be installed during the Summer, and the 
school authorities expect to have the complete equip- 
ment ready for occupation by early Fall. 





WHERE WILL IT END? 

, goerpeicie condition is developing in upholstering 

and drapery workrooms. The workers, while not 
exactly on strike, are demanding a new scale of wages 
to be operative September 1, under which the men will 
receive a dollar an hour, working forty hours a week 
for eight months of the year, and forty-four hours for 
the other four months. The women workers who now 
receive 3744 cents an hour are demanding 65 cents an 
hour. It is difficult enough under present circum- 
stances for the average store to sustain a workroom. 
This new scale of wages, if it goes into effect, will not 
lighten the burdens already borne by the upholstery 
buyer. 


OCHSCHILD, KOHN & CO. incorporated last 
month at Baltimore with authorized stock issue of 
$3,000,000 first preferred, $300,000 second preferred, 
and 30,000 shares of common without par value. 
Max Hochschild is president, Louis B. Kohn, vice- 
president and treasurer, and Benno Kohn, secretary ; 
these three being the directors of the corporation which, 
for the time being, will be a close one controlled by the 
three named above. 


ARSON, PIRIE, SCOTT & CO. have increased 
their capital stock from $10,000,000 to $15,000,- 
000 and also added to the number of directors. 
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GEORGE W. RICHARDSON 


OBITUARY 


STE 
GEORGE W. RICHARDSON. 


EORGE W. RICHARDSON, probably the oldest 

man in the trade, of this country, died on the 25th 
ultimo in his ninety-fourth year. 

The business was established in 1800 at Marietta, 
Ohio, by John Richardson, father of deceased, who, in 
1809, moved to Auburn, N. Y., where he soon acquired 
a wide reputation as a manufacturer of fine furniture. 

The business has been continuously in the hands 
of the Richardson family for one hundred and ten 
years, with the exception of the brief interim when the 
shop was closed while the owner served in the War of 
1812. He returned to his business at the close of the 
war, a colonel, commandant of the troops at Cayuga 
County. 

On the death of the founder, the business passed 
into the hands of his son, George W. Richardson, and 
the name of the firm was in turn changed to George W. 
Richardson & Son, the son being Frank W. Richardson, 
well known throughout the New York trade. 

Of late years, deceased has been inactive, the 
affairs being conducted by his son. Mr. Richardson 
was the last surviving member of the historic Argonaut 
band which pioneered the great gold discovery and 
settlement of California in 1849. 
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RODNEY WILCOX. 


ODNEY WILCOX, sole owner of the Wilcox 
department store, died at his home, Cohoes, N. 
Y., Thursday, June 26, at the age of sixty-eight years. 
The deceased spent most of his life in Cohoes, having 
gone there in 1859. After leaving school he became a 
partner of Philip E. Marshall in the dry goods: busi- 
ness, two years subsequently becoming sole owner of 
the business. He is survived by his widow, one 
daughter and one grandson. 


PAUL P. FILIPACHI. 


N THE death of Paul P. Filipachi, which occurred 
last month, the Oriental rug trade loses a con- 
spicuous figure, and the man who, above every one 
else, is entitled to be called the dean of the Oriental 
rug trade in this country. 

The deceased was born in Smyrna in 1851, of 
Italian parentage, and came to this country. in 1875. 
After a few months with Lord & Taylor he went to 
the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia as a rug ex- 
hibitor for Vidal. At the close of the exposition he 
opened with Vidal in New York and continued with 
him until 1877, when Vidal went to Constantinople. In 
1881 he engaged with Vantine & Co. and made his first 
trip for them to the Orient. In 1887 he opened a place 
for himself in New York, but a year later again repre- 
sented Vidal in handling a consignment of rugs. 

The late Mr. Filipachi returned to Constantinople 
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in 1895, where he had an office until the opening of 
the war. He returned to New York in 1916 in the 
interest of the English firm, D. Arslanian & Co., being 
active up to the time of the last short illness which re- 
sulted.in his death. 


CARLETON WHITE. 


ARLETON WHITE died on July 5 at his resi- 

dence, 4839 Dochester Avenue, Chicago. The 
funeral was held on the 7th inst., accompanied by 
Masonic services. 

The deceased, as head of the firm of Lussky, 
White & Coolidge, was widely known in the upholstery 
trade and universally respected. 

Mr. White was born in Cincinnati in 1860. In 
1878 he became connected with the firm of W. D. 
Gibson and there met his future partners, G. H. Lussky 
and Robert W. Payn. Later this firm became Gibson, 
Parish & Co. and in 1889 Lussky, Payn & Co. 

Deceased was one of the best-known figures in 
Chicago club life. He was the vice-president of the 
South Shore Country Club; was formerly president of 
the Chicago Athletic Association; was also a member 
of the Chicago Yacht Club, the Flossmoor and Olympia 
Field Clubs; was prominent in LaFayette Chapter No. 
2 and the Apollo Commandery. 

In 1887 he was married to Alice Luther and a son, 
Carleton Luther White, survives this marriage. 

In 1896 he married Louise A. Wilson. Few men 
in the upholstery business enjoyed more widespread 
popularity ard the news of his death was received with 
expressions of universal sorrow. 


CHANGES AMONG BUYERS 








C. H. Bane, formerly of Strauss, Hirshberg Co., 
of Youngstown, Ohio, and more recently of Utica, is 
now buying for the upholstery department of Smith, 
Metzger, Wright, of Warren, Pa. 

Puitiep BERKMAN, who was formerly the local 
representative of the Auerbach Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and L. Hart, who used to be associated with 
Baer & Lilienthal, of this city, compose the new resi- 
dent buying firm now doing business at 225 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

Miss L. G. Duvall has been appointed head of the 
interior decorating department of the Stewart Dry 
Goods Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Percival Collins, Inc., interior decorators, Seattle, 
Wash., are now occupying larger quarters. 

Mavrice BERNSTEIN, formerly with H. C. F. 
Koch & Co., has become resident buyer for Sanger 
Bros., Dallas, Texas, succeeding E. F. Simmonds. 








CARLETON WHITE 





rERSON ALS 





Sitts—C, E, Sills, the well-known Western up- 
holstery traveler, sailed for Europe on the steamer 
Northland, Tuesday, July 15, to be gone about sixty 
days. 

Montacue—R. T. Montague, of the former firm 
of Miller & Montague, sailed for Europe on July 11 on 
the Mauretania to look over the manufacturing field. 

LaNnpEsS—Milo G. Landes is now a member of the 
Suydam Decorating Co., of Kansas City, Mo. The 
firm has been recently reorganized into a corporation. 

LreopoLp—W ilbert Leopold, of the Henry Leopold 
Furniture Co., Cleveland, was married June 30. He 
and his bride left on a motor car trip to New York, 
visiting Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and cities on the way. 
While in New York Mr. Leopold has also been buying 
goods. 


Po__itz—Edward Pollitz, of the firm of Pollitz, 
Lefort & Keon, Philadelphia, has sufficiently recovered 
from his recent severe illness to return to business. 
This will be welcome news to his many friends. 

McKenzie—H. R. McKenzie, of Alex. Jamieson 
& Co., is expected back from Europe next week. 

Unnoi_z—Arthur Unholz, connected with the 
Chicago office of the E. L. Mansure Co., returned Mon- 
day, June 16, after a year with the A. E. F. 

WissErR—Conservative, wholesale houses ‘find it 
always difficult to make adequate window displays ; but 
occasionally things are done in a simple manner that 
is worth studying. Marshall Field & Co. have, in their 
New York showroom, four windows that are always 
attractive although severely dignified. There are never 
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more than two lengths of fabric shown in the window ; 
one a cretonne, the other a plain fabric, juxtaposed. 
These fabrics are invariably chosen with a rare sense 
of color harmony and are very effective. We are told 
they are the selection always of S. Wisser, one of the 
young men in the establishment. 


CaRROLL—James B. Carroll, of the E. L. Mansure 
staff, has completed his training in the Officers’ Train- 
ing School in France, and is now a full-fledged lieu- 
tenant with the Army of Occupation. As a sergeant, 
he was a member of the “Lost Battalion” and had 
many interesting experiences and some narrow escapes. 


HirsH—Solomon J. Hirsh, son of Ralph Hirsh, of 
Hirsh & Dryfoos, operating the Zenith Mills, in Phila- 
delphia, was taken into partnership on July of this 
year. Mr. Hirsh has been identified with the Zenith 
Mills for a number of years. 


GARDNER—George H. Gardner, of the curtain de- 
partment of the Mills & Gibb Corporation, sailed for 
Europe June 25, on the Vestris. He will cover the 
various markets in the interest of his department, re- 
turning about the middle of next month. 


HE corrected list of salesmen and selling agents 
for Oehrle Bros. Co., received too late for publica- 


tion in our regular forms, is as follows: 


Albert C. Oehrle, Wm. T. Windle, H. R. Blanck, J. H. 
Laich, Philadelphia; M. Hamburger, New York office, Hart- 
ford Building, New England States; Wm. T. Windle, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and Southern States; George W. Mason, Chicago 
office, Thomas Church Building, Chicago and Middle West; 
H. R. Blanck, Eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jersey, 
New York State and Canada; H. O. Pierce, Los Angeles 
office, Pacific Coast States. 
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WANTED—Man to cut and hang draperies, for a high-class 
shop soon to open. Address A. C. Smith, Lancaster, Pa. 


RETAIL SALESMAN WANTED—Experienced high-grade 
general furniture salesman. Good position for the right 
man. Address French & Bassett Co., Duluth, Minn. 


WANTED-—Position as superintendent, novelty curtain fac- 

tory. Years’ experience in buying, costing and running of 
plant. Can furnish satisfactory references. Address “Posi- 
tion,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—By a Pittsburgh store, drapery salesman accus- 

tomed to handling the better-class trade. Steady position, 
liberal salary. State experience. Splendid opportunity. Ad- 
dress “Liberal,” care The Upholsterer. 


LIVE WIRE WISHES CONNECTION—Young man (25) 

seven years with a leading wholesale upholstery goods 
‘manufacturer, four and a half years’ selling experience, desires 
position as salesman with reliable house handling similar line. 
Address “Connection,” care The Upholsterer. 


POSITION WANTED—Member A. E. F. just returned from 
France, buyer of decorative department; up in rugs, drap- 

eries, fine furniture and wall-paper. Experience all with high- 

class firms. Address “Position,” care The Upholsterer. 
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WANTED —By a Pittsburgh store, experienced drapery cutter 
and estimator. One who understands the making of the 

better-class draperies. Steady position, liberal salary. State 

experience. Address “Estimator,” care The Upholsterer. 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED all over the country to 

carry on a commission basis our line of high-class deco- 
rative velvets of mohair, jute, etc., in luxurious fashion. Ad- 
dress “Velvets,” care The Upholsterer. 


CURTAIN AND DRAPERY CUTTER, a thorough prac- 
tical man, good interviewer and estimator, able to take full 

charge of workroom, is open for a position. West or Middle 

West preferred. Address “French,” care The Upholsterer. 


FURNITURE AND CARPETS—Will trade for a good clear 

stock of furniture and earpets, a farm in Paulding County, 
Ohio, well improved and watered, containing two hundred and 
forty acres. Close to railroad arid market. Address “Trade,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


INTERIOR DECORATOR of unusual experience and 

demonstrated ability, is open for employment by a firm 
equipped to undertake the better class of decorative contracts. 
Satisfactory references will be submitted, but only a position 
of definite scope will be considered. Address “Decorator,” 
care The Upholsterer. , 


I WOULD LIKE to hear from responsible men and women 
capable of placing fine Oriental rugs and carpets. Excellent 
stock to draw from, liberal terms. Correspondence invited. 
Address H. Michaelyan, 9 East Thirty-seventh Street, New 
York City. 
SALESMAN —Thoroughly experienced interior decorator. 
Drapery and upholstery salesman, who knows every phase 
of the business, now with well-known upholstery and drapery 
department, desires to change. Address “Thorough,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
MANAGER AND BUYER for drapery department open for 
position; Al man, capable of putting and keeping depart- 
ment on paying basis; good merchandiser; accustomed to 
high-class decorative trade; over twenty years in executive 
position with first-class concerns. Address “Merchandiser,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


“The Upholsterer” 


Advertisers Index 


INCLUDING NEW YORK TELEPHONE NUMBERS 
A HANDY REFERENCE LIST CONVENIENTLY CLASSIFIED FOR THE BUYER 


For any further information, address Clifford & Lawton, 373 Fourth Ave., Telephone Madison Square 6783 





Upholstery & Drapery Manufacturers 


Abbott, A. Theo. & Co., Wayne Junc., Philadelphia Ghayveraat 2546). 
Baldwin Mfg. Co., Philadelphia (Madison Square 2791) 

Bennett & Aspden Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 6960) 

Bromley Mfg. Co., 141 5th Ave. (Gramercy 3787) 

Rrooks & Son Co., Geo., Philadelphia _erepmeed 6712) 

Brook Bros. & Dean, Ltd., London, Eng. ; 
Brown, W. H. Son & Co., White and Church Sts. (Franklin 5091) 
Butterfield, Fred & Co., "Inc., 725 Broadway (Spring 2628) 
Chase, L. C., & Co., 315 4th Ave. (Gramercy 1276) 

Cheney Bros., 4th Ave. and 18th St. (Stuyvesant 780) 

Claflins, Incorporated, 224 Church St. (Worth 4780) 

Daly & Morin, Ltd., Lachine-Montreal, Canada 

Derk, Joseph & Co., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia 

Dexter Mills, 910 Broadway, (Gramercy 157) 

Duratex Co., The, Newark, N.J.. 

Dupont F; abrikoid Co (Vi anderbilt 3700), Wilmington, Del 
Elms & Sellon, 906 Broadway (Gramercy 3408) 

Fairclough & Gold, Inc., Boston (Stuyvesant 2549) 

Feldstein, Chas. H. Co., Inc., Philadelphia 

Field, Marshall &Co. Chicago (Farragut 2000) 

Javan Studios, 309, 5th Ave. (Madison Square 2157) 
Leonard-Henry Co., 41 Union Square (Stuyvesant 4000) 

Lewis, Robert Co., Bridesburg, Philadelphia (Stuyvesant 4000) 
Loveman Bros., 892 Broadway (Gramercy 157) 

Moss Rose Mfg. Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 4357) 

Orinoka Mills, 18th St. and 4th Ave. (Stuyvesant 4152) 

Penn Tapestry Co., Glen Riddle, Pa. (Stuyvesant 4000) 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Philadelphia (Gramercy 9) 
Ritchie, R. J. & R. Co., Frankford, Pa 

Rousmaniere, Williams & Co., Boston (Franklin 2625) 

Royle, Geo. & Co., Frankford, Pa (Stuyvesant 3681) 

Ryer & Cashel, 11 LE 22d St. (Gramercy 5968) 

Schwehm's, John Sons, Philadelphia 

Sea Island Mills, 53 a Want St., (Franklin 561) 

Stead &@Miller Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 2540) : 

Zenith Mills, Philadelphia (Madison Square 2525).............. 0000000 


Madras, Crete, Etc. 


Billwiller Bros., 315 4th Ave. (Gramercy 1392) 

Bromley Mfg. Co. -» 141 Sth Ave. nme 3787) 
Carter, E. C. & Son, 120 W. 32d St. (Farragut 5183) 
Emden & Wormeer, 242 4th Ave. (Gramercy 4767) 
sangaten & Lee, 16 W. 39th St. (Greeley 6069) 

amieson, Alex. & Co., 5th Ave., B'way at 21st St. (Gramercy 6310).. 

, Rob’ t Co., Bridesburg, Phila. (Stuyvesant 4000) 

Loveman Bros., 906 Broadway (Gramercy 157) 

Miller Bros,, 170 Sth Ave. (Gramercy 112) 

Morton Bros., Darvel, Scotland (Gramercy 112) 

Moss Rose Mfg. Co., Philadelphia (Gramercy 4357) 
Orinoka Mis, 18th St. and 4th Ave. (Stuyvesant 4152).... 
Quaintance, W a 440 Fourth Ave, (Madison Square 4624). . 
Ritchie, R. J. . Co., Frankford, Pa 

Ryer & Cashel ate E. 22d St. (Gramercy 5968) 

Schiff & Co., David, 29 E. 19th St., (Gramercy 3783)... 
Stead & Miller Co., eoyye (Gramercy 2540) 

Wilson, P. K. & Son, 132 5th Ave. (Chelsea 7800) 
Witcombe. McGeachin & Co., 20 W. 37th St."(Greeley 236) 
Zenith Mills, Philadelphia (Madison Square 2525) 


Cretonnes 


Rrown, W. H. & Sons Co., White & Churcn Sts. (Franklin 5091) 
Butterfield, Fred & Co., Inc., 725 Bioadway (Spring 2628) 
Claflins, Incorporated, 224 Church St. (Worth soar 

Elms & Sellon, 906 Broadway (Gramercy 3408).. 

Fairclough & Gold, Inc., Boston (Stuyvesant 2549) . 

Field, Marshall & Co., Chicago (Farragut 2000) 

Graffin & Dolson, 132 Madison Ave. (Madison Square 3046) ...... 
Jamieson & Co., ‘Alex., 5th Ave. -, Broadway at 21st St. pavemency 6310) 
Johnson & Faulkner, N. Union Square (Stuyvesant 4850). 

_ Artur H., & Sons, Ltd., 2 W. 47th St. (Bryant 6861)... 
Behrens & Co., Inc., 114 Sth Ave. (Chelsea 3862) 

Loeb & Schoenfeld Co., 27 W. 23d St. Ceregeenes. —- 

Loveman Bros., 892 Broadway (Gramercy 157). 

Miller Bros., 170 5th Ave. (Gramercy 112) 

Rousmaniere, Williams & Co., Boston (Franklin 2625) 

Schiff & Co., David, 29 E. 19th St. (Gramercy 3783) 

Schneider Sons & Co., Peter, 20E. 20th St. eeny hesicg 
Schumacher & Co., F., 5 W. 37h St. (Greeley 3485 ‘ 

Sea Island Mills, 53 Worth St., Franklin 561) 

Stroheim & Romann, 242 4th tle. (Gramercy 5047) 

Thorp & Co., J. H.. 4th Ave., & 19th St. (Gramercy 4330) 

Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 20 W. 37th St. (Greeley 236) ............ 
‘Woods, Joseph W. & Sons, 56 Worth St. (Worth 7782) 


Lace-Curtain Specialties 
Billwiller Bros., 315 4th Ave. (Gramercy 1392) 
Bromley Mfg. Co., 141 Sth Ave. coamneney 3787) 
Brooklyn Curtain Works, Inc., 242 4th Ave. (Gramercy 1289) 
Carter, E. C. & Son, 120 'W. 32d St. ae 5183) 
Chester Lace Mills, 1182 Broadway (Madison Square 2374) 
Clafiins Incorporated, 224 Church St. ea ag 470) 
Criterion Decorative Co., Inc., Philadelphia (Stuyvesant 4000) 
Emden & Wormeer, 242 4th Ave. Gienmesny 4767) 
Fairclough & Gold, Inc., Boston (Stuyvesant 2549) ................. 
Field & Co., Marshall, bry 4 (Farragut 2000) .............. pecenenes 
Glaenzer et ‘Cie, 33 W. 34th 
oe 3 & Loe, 16 
Heim, S. W & Co., 33 E. 2ist St. (Gramercy 877) 
Jamieson, Alex. & Co., 5th Ave., B’way, at 2ist St., (Gramercy 6310).. 
Loeb & Say. Co., 27 W. 23d St. (Gramercy 507) 
Lowenfels, B. & Co., 38 Cooper Square (Spring 4170) 
McMahon, Cremins & Worthington, Inc., 404 4th Ave. (Mad. Sq, 7778). 
Manchester Mills, 13 E. 22nd we (Gramercy ~~ 
Meyer, H. F. & Co., 40 E. 22d St. (Gramercy 795) 
Miller, Wm. R., Milwaukee, Wise, (Gramercy 1289) 
Morse & Sprinkle, ates 215 ry Ave. (Stuyvesant 3899) 
Moskowitz Bros., 12 E. 22d Cpeeeay 778) 
National Lat Co. Inc., yb N. J 
Neumaier, Eugene & Co., 3 Ww. 18th St. (Chelsea 3866) 
New England Curtain Co.. ay gy Mass. (Gramercy 1289) 
Patching, John F. & Co., 20 E. 20th St. (Gramercy 2785) 
1 eng Mfg. Co., cis” + A wt (Farragut 9270) 
Pingston, W. J. & Co., 115 E. 23d St. (Gramercy 2392) 
Pollitz, Le Fort & Keon, Philadelphia ae 2697) 
Popper, Jos., 131 E. 23d St. (oaneneeuy 2791 
Quaintance, w. B., 440 4th Ave, ( oe ae 4624) 
Ries, E. & Co.. 110 Sth Ave. (Chelsea 3 
Rousmaniere, Williams & Co., Boston trrenttin 2625) 
Royal Costas Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. (Stuyvesant 4000) 
ke B. & Son, 19 E. 24th St. (Madison Sq 
Schiff & Co., David, 29 E. 19th St., 2 KGenmescy 3783) 
Scranton Lace Co.. 212-Sth Ave., (Madison mane 4208) 
Sea Island Mills, 53 Worth St., ( be mar 561) 
Shapiro & Son, 928 Broadway, (Gramercy 1776) 
Staheli, Rietmann & Co., 9 E. 20th St. (G 
Sturmer, Jacob, 29 East 22d St. (Gramercy 5696 
Sturzenneger & Tanner, 105 Sth Ave. (Stuyvesant 5522) 
Lat noi = Lace Mfg. Co., 212 5th Ave. (Madison as 6557) 
Wilson, P. K. & Son, 132 Sth Ave. (Chelsea 7800) 
Window Decorative Works, Cleveland 
Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 20 W. 37th St. (Greelev 236) 
Woods, Joseph W. & Sons Co.. 56 Worth St. (Worth 7782) 
Zenith Mills, Philadelphia (Madison Square 2525) 


Importers and Jobbers 

Burch, A. F. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich 
Claflins Incorporated, 224 Church St. (Worth aay 
Field, Marshall & Co. , Chicago me Cascaget oes 
Glaenzer et Cie., 33 W. 34th St y 6365 
Hémance, Nicolas, 225 Sth Ave. (Madison fe 6328) 
Johnson & Faulkner, N. Union Square (Stuyvesant 4850) 
Lee, Arthur H. & Sons, Ltd., 2 W. 47th St. (Bryant 6861) 
Lee, Behrens & Co., Inc., 114 5th Ave. (Chelsea 3862) 
Proctor & Co., 3 W. 36th ‘St. (Greeley aay | 
Quaintance, Ww. B., 440 4th Ave. (Madison nyt ied 

Schiff Co. , David, 39 E. 19th * gt og 3783 
Schneider’ 3. Peter, Sons & Co., 20 E. 20th S t. (Gramercy 3773) 
Schumacher, F. & Co., 5 W. Sith = (Greeley 3 485) 
Stern Brothers, W. 42nd St. (Vanderbilt 3100) 
Stroheim 3 Romann, 242 4th Ave. (Gramercy 5047) 
Thorp, J. H. & Co., 4th Ave. and 19th St. (Gramercy 4330) 
Witcomhe, McGeachin & Co.. 20 W. 37th St. (Greeley 236) 
Wolf & Son, 26 S. 2nd St., Philadelphia 


Fringes, Trimmings and Rope Portiéres 
Bernhard, Morris Co., 18 W. 18th St. (Chelsea 1933) 
Brooks & Son Co., Geo., Philadelphia (Gramercy 6712) 
Brook Bros, & Dean, London, Eng 
Hensel Silk Mfg. Co., 1011-15 Diamond St.., «Philadelphia 
46 23d St. (Gramercy 5234) 


Oehrle Bros. Co., aC P 4000). ; 
. J. Co.. 42 E. 20th St. (Gramercy 2920) 
‘ a » Chicago ams t 4000 


Hand-Woven Tapestries 


Edgewater Tapestry Looms, 15 E. 40th St. (Vanderbilt 2469) 
Hémance, Nicolas, 225 Sth Ave. (Madison Square 6328) 


Designers 


Fauser, G. M., 373 4th Ave 
Kahrmann & Scholle, 315 5th Ave.. (Madison Square 2410) 
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